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EDITORIAL 


MIRDINATION to the sacred priesthood in the Order of 
¥7| Preachers is at once a goal and a beginning. It is a goal 
because it marks the end of the period of training. It is 
a beginning because with ordination the Dominican stu- 
dent receives priestly powers: the power to consecrate the Body 
and Blood of Jesus Christ and the power to administer the other 
sacraments. He will soon begin his active ministry. A newly- 
ordained Dominican priest is on the threshold of his career— 
conscious of the years of study and discipline behind him, yet 
looking forward to the opportunities ahead to serve as God’s in- 
strument for souls. He is ready and most eager to give to others 
the fruits of his years of preparation. 

During the past seven years, the members of this ordination 
class of 1957 have learned many things from many sources. They 
have learned the Dominican way of life from their novice and 
student masters. They have learned the intellectual discipline of 
the Order from their teachers. They have learned from each 
other the practical application of virtue. Yet still another source 
of learning was the example shown them by older priests. Anec- 
dotes about some of these men were already a part of the tradi- 
tion of the Order, serving as living proofs of its ideals. They 
made a.lasting impression since they were about men who were 
living in the modern world, wrestling with contemporary prob- 
lems. 

Two such men around whom these near legends arose during 
their own lifespan, died this year which marks the ordination of 
the class of 1957—-Fathers Pius Johannsen and Ignatius Smith. 
Their roles in the history of St. Joseph’s Province had been vastly 
different; yet each was in his own way typically Dominican. 
Father Johannsen was a beloved novice master for eighteen 
years, having trained almost a generation of future Dominican 
priests. Father Smith was a famous preacher, spreading the 
“good news” of the Gospel whenever he had the opportunity. By 
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his teaching at the Catholic University of America he brought 
the doctrine of St. Thomas to generations of eager students. 
Their spheres of activity were not the same; yet they both influ- 
enced the Order’s younger men profoundly. Father Johannsen 
taught the Dominican spirit to his younger brethren directly. 
Father Smith did the same thing by his brilliant example. 

Father Johannsen formed his young novices into souls of 
prayer and silence. He instilled in them his own love for the 
Order’s liturgy, its history, its saints. He instructed them in the 
monastic discipline and the obligations of the three vows. His 
zeal for exact observance of the Rule and Constitutions became 
a legend in the province, a source of those amusing stories that 
grow up around all novice masters. But Father Johannsen knew 
the importance of a firm foundation in monastic living for a Do- 
minican. He knew that without this foundation a Dominican’s 
apostolate would be fruitless. Thus he kept alive the traditions of 
the Order, passing on to his younger brethren his own apprecia- 
tion for things Dominican. 

To show the way the truths acquired during these formative 
years were to be given to others was the contribution of Father 
Smith. A modern apostle, in his labors he was typically Domini- 
can—using his fine knowledge of philosophy and theology “to 
preach the word” to “reprove, entreat, rebuke with all patience 
and teaching.” Not content with just fulfilling his own laborious 
task as preacher, he wanted to instruct other priests in the art 
of sacred eloquence. Preacher, teacher, scholar, but above all a 
Dominican priest with a Christ-like thirst for souls—these were 
the traits Father Smith showed to his younger brethren as a 
model for Dominican activity. 

The province of St. Joseph grieves over the loss of these two 
zealous Dominicans. But it looks to her younger sons to carry on 
the traditions they represented. The ordination class of 1957 has 
been trained in the spirit of the Order that was the love of Father 
Johannsen. It looks forward to the activities of preaching and 
teaching that were the life of Father Smith. Dominicana extends 
to the newly ordained sincere congratulations and wishes them 
God’s blessing in their future apostolate. 








THE MARK OF A PRIEST 


ANTHONY VANDERHAAR, O.P. 






q OMORROW this man will be a priest. Today he is not. To- 
(fame «(ay he is an ordinary man, six feet tall, black hair, 175 
@)} pounds, his head crammed with knowledge. Tomorrow he 

is a priest, six feet, 175 pounds, same knowledge. He hasn’t 
changed much. In fact, he has not changed at all. Outwardly he is 
the same person he was twenty-four hours ago (a little less nervous, 
perhaps). Yet he has changed. He is different. And the difference 
is tremendous, startling, breathtaking, even though it can’t be seen. 
Look as closely as you can at this newly ordained priest, nothing 
unusual is ‘apparent; the significant change is interior, it is in his 
soul. Ordination has permanently altered this soul, has given the 
man that which makes him a priest and forever distinguishes him 
from all who are not priests. 

The sacrament of Holy Orders he has just received confers 
grace. But grace does not constitute a priest, for this man will be 
truly a priest even if he should have the misfortune to lose through 
sin the grace of ordination. No, it is not grace, but something else 
which is also given at his ordination. It is the character. The sacra- 
mental character of Holy Orders is the Church’s designation of 
the reality imprinted on a man’s soul elevating him to the priest- 
hood. Not the vestments he wears, not the breviary he reads so 
often, not even grace establishes a man in this exalted state. What 
does, is the mark on his soul called character. 

A layman cannot “say” Mass, or hear confessions. Were such 
a person presumptuously to masquerade as a priest by putting on 
vestments and going through the motions, he would accomplish 
nothing. His “mass” would be a series of physical actions, but 
there would be no consecration. His “absolution” would be mere 
words, effecting nothing. Yet when an ordained priest performs 
these very same acts, something does indeed happen. Bread and 
wine are changed into Flesh and Blood, personal sins are actually 
made to vanish. A priest, by his ordination, can administer the 
sacraments, can produce certain spiritual effects, and the character 
received at ordination is responsible for such ability. This mysterious 
character is power, power to perform supernaturally fruitful acts, 
power to accomplish spiritual wonders. 
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During the last war it was widely observed by American fight- 
ing men that the Catholic chaplain was the only one able to do 
something for those dying on the battlefield. Other chaplains em- 
ployed kind, soothing words, doing their best to comfort the help- 
less victims, but the Catholic priest, they knew, was really ac- 
complishing things in the dying soldier’s soul. He alone had the 
power to remove sins, to fill the person with grace, to prepare him 
superbly for eternity, while all who were not priests could only 
use the human means at their disposal. Possessing the character 
received at his ordination, the Catholic priest-chaplain could do 
things far beyond the ability of those not having this gift, a fact 
which was recognized, if not analyzed, by the many witnesses. 


THE POWER OF THE CHARACTER 


Human power is not in question. The power of a doctor to 
heal, of a judge to condemn, of an army officer to command— 
priestly ordination confers none of these. But it does give a super- 
natural power, an ability to produce spiritual results from natural 
actions. Physically a priest has no more power, but spiritually he 
has powers which are in a very significant way unlimited, because 
all these acts of the “characterized” priest are God’s. 

The Mass, a re-presentation of Christ’s sacrifice of Himself 
on the cross, is a divine action. Absolving from sin is, too. “Who 
can forgive sin but God only?” (Mark 2,7). And what mere man 
can produce the grace which comes through the other sacraments? 

This character allows God’s power to flow through a man to 
produce its awesome effects, in such a way that his soul becomes 
a divine instrument. Added to a man’s soul, it makes of him a 
channel through which certain Divine actions can reach other people. 
An ordained priest, in possession of this power, this ability to cause 
grace by performing certain supernaturally meaningful actions, is 
made like Him who alone earned and fully possesses the right to 
dispense grace, his Master and Model, the glorified High Priest. 


FORMER SIGNIFICANCE 


In ancient usage the term “character” signified an image or 
figure carved in stone or wood. Later the word was extended to 
refer to a sign which caused a resemblance between its bearer and 
the person in whose name he was acting. Men in military service 
would wear an insignia, a small image or representation of the 
leader of the army which likened them to him in a way and which 
consequently enabled them to act officially in his name. This dis- 
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tinguishing mark was called a character. Christian tradition borrowed 
the term to designate the reality conferred by certain sacraments, 
the reality which conforms men to Christ and gives them certain 
powers, which they would otherwise not possess, to act in His 
name, powers to produce graces of which He alone is the official 
dispenser. The Church’s seven sacraments are the principal media 
of these supernatural graces, and the priestly character is primarily 
an ability to administer these sacred signs, power to cleanse the 
leprosy of sin, power to prepare a soul for direct contact with God. 


A CHRIST-LIKENESS 


Grace was won for mankind by God on the cross. Although 
every action of the human life of Jesus of Nazareth was infinitely 
meritorious, only one phase of His earthly existence actually satisfied 
for sins and opened the gates of heaven to erring man. This was 
His bloody passion and death on Calvary when, by delivering Him- 
self to be crucified, Jesus Christ offered the most perfect sacrifice 
conceivable—His own Divine Person. It was on the cross that Christ 
unlocked the divine storehouse, making treasures of grace available 
to all men. It is from the cross that the Eucharist gives grace, that 
Penance forgives sins, that Confirmation fashions athletes of the 
faith. 

And the character which is imprinted on the soul of every 
human priest is the configuration to Christ on this same cross, to 
Christ, then, as divine priest. It makes this human person able to 
offer the Mass and administer the sacraments. It lets this man do 
what Christ did in the last supreme act of His mortal life, offer 
sacrifice to God and bring to men the divine graces which lead 
them to the vision of God. 

The character received in Baptism and Confirmation is also a 
configuration to Christ, also a power given to the soul. But it is a 
passwe power, enabling its possessor to receive divine gifts, partici- 
pate in divine worship through reception of the sacraments. The 
priestly character, on the other hand, is an active participation, an 
active power to administer the sacraments, to be the channel through 
which flow divine gifts of grace. In fact, the priestly character so 
configures a soul to Christ that the sacramental actions thereafter 
performed are really Our Lord’s. 


CHARACTER IN ACTION 


A priest is ordained especially to offer the Mass, and it is in 
this highest act of the priesthood, its apex, that the true nature of 
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his character is most evident. Here the extraordinary union between 
human minister and Divine Person is made manifest, for here Christ 
is clearly acting through the priest to produce divine effects. Christ 
uses the very faculties of the priest, his mind, will, voice, his powers 
of judgment and execution, to consecrate the bread and wine. 

When the priest says, “This is My body, this is My blood,” 
he doesn’t mean the body and blood of himself, this man standing 
at the altar right now. No, that would be of no value. He means, 
“IT am now Christ, and by these words I am changing this bread 
and this wine into My body and My blood just as I did at the Last 
Supper. This is My body which suffered during My passion, and 
My blood which was shed when I was crucified. This is My body 
which is now glorified in heaven and can suffer no more. This is 
My blood which redeemed all of you, which made it possible for 
you to go to heaven when you die, and to live better lives as long 
as you are on earth. Here are My body and blood which sustain 
your life, nourish your soul, make you joyful. Here they are and I 
am presenting them to you as food and drink so that I can be 
united to you in a most intimate way, because I love you with an 
infinite love.” 


CHARACTER, GRACE AND SANCTITY 


Despite its lofty dignity, by itself the priestly character does 
not make a saint. Every power one has, whether natural or super- 
natural, can be used for either good or evil. With his eyes a person 
can see. But he can use these eyes to read Sacred Scripture or to 
look at obscene pictures. That depends more on the one seeing than 
on his power of vision. So with a priest. The power which is his 
character enables him to sacrifice Christ and administer the sacra- 
ments. It does not guarantee that he will always perform these 
exalted functions for the right purpose, or that he will always be 
in a worthy condition to execute them fittingly. The mere fact that 
he is a priest will not assure his eternal salvation. Whether or not 
a priest perseveres in the state of grace is a contingency of his own 
free will, independent of his character. 

The ordained participate in the Priesthood of Christ. They do 
not necessarily participate in the sanctity of that Priesthood. But 
because the powers given with the Character are of so much con- 
sequence in relation to eternal life both of the priest and especially 
of those to whom he is ministering, there is a special sacramental 
grace given at ordination which aids the priest in performing his 
sacred duties in a holy manner and helps keep him on the road 
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to personal holiness. God never confers a power on anyone without 
at the same time giving him all the assistance necessary for its 
worthy exercise. 


THE EVERLASTING CHARACTER 


’ 


“Thou art a priest forever,” runs the psalm which the Church 
applies to her ordained ministers. Forever passes into eternity where 
a priest will be always recognizable by the distinguishing mark of 
his character, an intimate and permanent possession of his soul. As 
is the case with the characters imprinted by Baptism and Confirma- 
tion, that of the priesthood can never be lost, since it is on the im- 
perishable soul and not the corruptible body. The soul with all its 
faculties and attributes will remain after death as it is now, whether 
in heaven or in hell, and the sacerdotal personality will stand out 
for greater glory or degradation because of the indelible mark once 
therein imprinted. 

Although this character, being spiritual, is imperceptible to 
ordinary vision and “seen” only through the eyes of faith, God 
sometimes allows miraculous manifestations of it. Such an incident 
is related in the life of St. Philip Neri, who once pointed out a cer- 
tain young man in the clothing of a layman, indicating that the man 
had been secretly ordained a priest. The saint had seen “a great 
splendor” on the forehead of this young man, “which could be only 
the sacerdotal character imprinted on his soul.” 

This person now saying Mass in the church, now forgiving 
sins in the confessional, now baptizing an infant into Christian 
life, now anointing a dying person, is physically the same man 
as the hundreds of others he passes on the street. Examine him 
microscopically and you won’t find anything different, at least dif- 
ferent enough to cause such significant powers as he now possesses. 
But interiorly, on his soul, there is a mark, a mark known as priestly 
character, a mark which joins him to Jesus Christ, which give him 
power to perform Christ’s actions of worship and sacrifice. The God 
of heaven acts through this mark, God has established this priest 
as a connecting link between heaven and earth, God comes to men 
through this priest. What then could be more natural than for men 
to go to God through this priest? 





Just as the entire life of our Savior was directed to the sacrifice of Himself, 
so also the life of the priest, who must reflect the likeness of Christ in himself, 
must become with Him, in Him and through Him a Sacrifice pleasing unto God. 

Menti nostrae, Pius XII 
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SPLENDOR OF PARISH PRIESTS 


ROBERT REID, O.P. 


Bs! QPHE BOAT slipped silently away from the dock. On the 
fy deck, chained closely together, lay a small, haggard-looking 
wr group of men. They had been badly bruised and beaten, 
some into a state of unconsciousness. Only remnants of 
tattered clothing clung to their broken bodies—a piece of black cas- 
sock material, a brown Franciscan cowl, a hardly recognizable Do- 
minican habit. These men were priests and religious about to receive 
the coveted crown of martyrdom. The men on that boat were Saint 
John of Cologne, O.P. and his companions—known to history as 
The Gorcum Martyrs! 






THE SETTING 


Holland in the sixteenth century was a very unhappy country, 
torn asunder by both civil and religious strife. The tide of Calvinism 
was rapidly sweeping over the land; the yoke of Spanish domination 
was weighing heavily upon the backs of the citizens of both Holland 
and Belgium. Spain and Catholicism were identified in the minds 
of the Dutch and Flemish peoples. The proponents of Calvinism 
used the peoples’ natural aversion for Spain and things Spanish to 
fan up flames of hatred for the One True Faith. Catholics, they 
said, were friends of Spain and traitors to the fatherland; Protes- 
tants, and especially Calvinists, were patriots. Loyalty to Holland and 
adherence to Catholicism were incompatible. Aided by such argu- 
ments, Protestant leaders succeeded in disseminating the teachings of 
Calvin through a great part of the Low Countries. 

Alarmed at the contagious spread of this heresy and the ensuing 
possibility of a revolt, the Spanish monarch, Charles V, and his 
successor, Philip II, set up an inquisition, similar to the Spanish 
Inquisition, to deal with the situation in the Netherlands. 

The enraged Protestants, under the leadership of William, 
Prince of Orange, dispatched a strong petition to the Spanish mon- 
arch, demanding immediate cessation of the Inquisition and, indeed, 
of all measures taken against the Calvinists. Despite the fact that 
Philip made many concessions to them, the Protestants rose in 
open rebellion against both Church and State. They attacked and 
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pillaged Church property; convents, schools, rectories and other 
religious edifices, not the least of which was the Cathedral at Ant- 
werp, were damaged or completely destroyed. 

Philip eventually succeeded in restoring order for a time and 
placed the Low Countries under the iron hand of the Duke of Alba 
who entered Brussels on August 22nd, 1567. Two of the three 
leaders of the revolt, the Count of Egmont and the Count of Hoorne, 
were brought to punishment. However, the third and most powerful, 
the Duke of Orange, escaped. With the help of the Calvinists and 
French Huguenots, the rebellious Duke laid plans to re-enter Hol- 
land. Admiral de Coligny advised him to attack by water, in the 
northern provinces, because there the heretics were in the ascendency 
and success would be assured. 

By the spring of 1572, a fleet of some forty vessels had been 
fitted out in various English ports. But Queen Elizabeth, acknowl- 
edging the legitimate complaint of the Duke of Alba and still de- 
sirous of maintaining good relations with Spain, ordered the fleet, 
under the direction of William of Marck, to leave her kingdom 
at once. The rebel fleet crossed the North Sea and sailed along the 
coast of Flanders. Strong winds forced the ships into the mouth of 
the Meuse River near the Isle of Voorne. Finding the city of Brielle 
almost defenseless, the Count de la Marck’s men siezed it on April 
Ist, 1572 and it became the base of operations for the so-called “re- 
formers.” The stage was set for the events at Gorcum. 


GORCUM IS TAKEN 


Three months after the siezure of Brielle, a Flemish captain 
named Martin Brandt, one of the Count de la Marck’s men, left 
the town of Dortrecht, about midway between Brielle and Gorcum. 
He headed a fleet of thirteen ships toward the latter town which 
was about twenty miles away. 

Gorcum, a small fishing town, which was called Gorinchem at 
that time, was hardly prepared for an attack by such an overwhelming 
force. Early on the morning of June 25th, the townspeople saw the 
enemy ships coming up the Meuse and fled to the town citadel, the 
only fortified place in the area. They were joined there by all the 
priests and religious in the area of Gorcum, namely, the Franciscan 
Recollect community from their local monastery, Father Leonard 
Vichel, the local pastor, Father Nicholas Poppel and Godfrey van 
Duynsen (a native of Gorcum), his assistants, (all secular priests) 
and Father John Lenartz, a Canon Regular of Saint Augustine, the 
chaplain of the local convent of nuns of the same Order. 
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Brandt easily siezed the town with the help of a few local par- 
tisans who championed the cause of the Calvinists. The force of 
about twenty men within the fortress was no match for Brandt’s 
more than 200 armed soldiers and the Catholics soon surrendered. 
Upon payment of huge ransoms, the laypeople were allowed to go, 
but the heretics refused to release the priests and religious. Father 
Poppel had brought the Blessed Sacrament with him and all received 
Holy Communion. They would need all the graces and strength of 
this Sacrament during the following days when they were to be 
subjected to inhuman cruelties as the heretics vented the full force 
of their wrath on these defenseless religious. 


SAINT JOHN OF COLOGNE 


Meanwhile, at the nearby town of Hoornaer, the pastor of the 
local Dominican parish learned of the terrible events at Gorcum. 
He was Father John, O.P., a member of the Province of Germany 
which at that time included Holland. Like so many other great men, 
little is known of his early life, other than the fact that he was born 
in Germany and entered the Order at the famous Convent of the 
Holy Cross in the City of Cologne. There St. Albert the Great, 
as Regent of the Studium Generale, had taught St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Other illustrious alumni of the Cologne convent were 
Blessed Ambrose Sansedonius, Blessed Henry Suso, Venerable John 
Tauler, Ulrich of Strassburg and Thomas de Chantimpre. Little 
did young Friar John realize as he lived behind those hallowed walls 
that one day he would die for the sacred doctrines he now studied. 


For twenty fruitful years, Father John had faithfully fulfilled 
his parochial duties at the Order’s parish in Hoornaer. The people 
there learned as much from his saintly example as from his exposi- 
tion of sacred truth in sermons. He knew well the holy doctrines 
of the Catholic Church and he knew equally well how to explain 
and teach sublime mysteries so that they were understood by his 
people. The good Dominican cared for his flock, blessing them, ab- 
solving them, joining them in holy wedlock and feeding them with 
the Angelic Bread, the Food of Life. 

Stunned and shocked to hear of the horrible fate of his fellow 
priests and religious at the unhappy town of Gorcum, his pastor’s 
soul grieved no less for their poor flocks, left helpless without shep- 
herds in the midst of ravenous wolves. But long years in the pa- 
rochial ministry had made Father John a man of action. He resolved 
upon a plan by which he could aid both shepherds and sheep. 
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SAINT JOHN IS CAPTURED 


As an obedient religious, the pastor of Hoornaer first sought 
and received the permission of his superiors before undertaking his 
hazardous mission. Prudence tempering his zeal, John wisely dis- 
guised himself before setting out for Gorcum. He was able not 
only to enter the Catholic homes of the town and minister to the 
people, but even entered the citadel itself to bring encouragement 
and the consolation of the Sacraments. This went on for some days, 
but whether through treachery or not, the Friar was siezed by 
Brandt’s men as he was in the act of baptizing an infant in the 
house of one of the Gorcum Catholics. He was then thrown into the 
dungeon with those whom he had served so well. 

The prisoners were treated with unspeakable brutality as we 
can see from the following account: 


“The soldiers struck the martyrs so violently on the face that blood 
gushed from eyes, ears, nose and mouth . . . they fastened the cords 
of the Franciscans round the necks of the Father Guardian and one of 
the secular priests, and, dragging them to the open door, threw the ends 
of the cords over it, and the victims were hoisted as high as possible, 
and then allowed to drop heavily on the floor; this cruel game continued 
till the Father Guardian’s neck was one red wound, and he fainted 
away ; then they approached lighted torches to his face, either to ascer- 
tain if he were really dead or in order to increase his torture; they thus 
burnt his beard, eyebrows and eyelashes and even thrust a torch into 
his mouth, burning his palate and tongue and then left him for dead, 
but he survived to consummate his martyrdom a few days later 
the Mass and the Blessed Sacrament were the special themes of their 
horrible jests.”1 


Meanwhile, word of the brutal treatment accorded the men 
of God held inside the citadel reached the ears of an outraged popu- 
lace and seething resentment grew against the Calvinists. Alarmed 
at the seriousness of the situation, Brandt sought the advice of the 
Count de la Marck at rebel headquarters in Brielle. La Marck or- 
dered the prisoners sent to him immediately. John Omal, an apostate 
priest, who had been a canon of the Cathedral at Liege, was sent 
to Gorcum to carry out the Count’s orders and to accompany the 
martyrs back to Brielle. 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS 
A little after midnight on July 5th, the saintly band, stripped of 
most of their clothing, were dragged aboard a waiting ship. The 


1 Durrant, C. S., A Link between Flemish Mystics and English Martyrs, 
New York, 1925, p. 157. 
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final chapter of their martyrdom had begun. At about nine o’clock 
the next morning, the ship docked at Dortrecht where a crowd of 
curious onlookers egged on by the example of Omal abused and 
tortured the little band of religious. 

Later in the day, the trip to Brielle was resumed, the ship ar- 
riving there that evening. However, the martyrs were kept on board 
all night so that their presence might be made known to all. Count 
de la Marck was on hand to meet them as they came ashore, as 
well as a screaming mob of rebels whose hatred had been inflamed 
to a white heat. The Count ordered the company of saints to march 
in mock procession through the streets of Brielle and they were made 
to sing the Te Deum and the Salve Regina as la Marck repeatedly 
lashed them with a huge bullwhip from the position he occupied at 
the rear of the “procession.” Upon reaching the town gallows, they 
were commanded to march around backwards three times and then to 
sing the Litany of the Saints. 

After the Count and the mob had satisfied their sadistic desires, 
the martyrs were brought to a dungeon in the cellar of the town 
prison to await their deaths. Three more priests whom the rebels 
had arrested during the night were already there: Andrew Wouters, 
a secular priest, and Fathers Adrian Janssen and James Lacops, 
Premonstratensians. 

On the evening of July 7th and the morning of the 8th, the 
Calvinists held their own “inquisition.” Heretical Protestant min- 
isters, in the presence of the Count, tried to force the holy men to re- 
nounce their Faith. The two dogmas which the heretics constantly 
assailed were the Real Presence of Our Lord in the Holy Eucharist, 
and the Primacy and Supremacy of the Roman Pontiff. The saintly 
Dominican, Friar John, was brought before the “examiners.” “You 
have but to renounce the Eucharist and your Pope and your life 
will be spared,” they told him. John turned away in disgust and 
would not even listen to such proposals. He was cursed and beaten 
until he collapsed. The haranguing of the prisoners went on until, 
finally, the heretics were being refuted and confused by the martyrs! 


MURDER AT TEN RUGGE 


Later that same day, July 8th, la Marck received letters from 
the town council of Gorcum, Martin Brandt and from the Prince 
of Orange himself. All reminded him that under the terms of an 
agreement made some time before, the lives of the captives were 
to be spared. Enraged, the Count vociferously announced that he 
was the supreme authority of the area and would have no one 
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dictating to him. As a proof of his claim, he ordered the immediate 
execution of the prisoners from Gorcum. They were to be taken 
to the previously ransacked and desecrated Convent of St. Elizabeth 
at nearby Ten Rugge and hanged. 

At about one o’clock on the morning of July 9th, a band of 
soldiers took the religious from their dungeon to the abandoned 
convent and its half-ruined barn where their ordeal would finally 
end. Despite the lateness of the hour, a sizeable crowd had gathered 
in the dark barn where the murders were to take place. Nooses 
suspended from the cross-beams on the ceiling were the means by 
which each of this company of saints received his crown of martyr- 
dom. Father Nicholas Pieck, 38-year old Father Guardian of the 
Franciscans, was the first to go. The courageous and bouyant spirit 
in which he went to his death served to bolster and strengthen his 
companions against promises of freedom and material wealth if 
they would renounce their Faith. Saint John was among the last 
to go to his well-earned reward. He went joyfully, firmly proclaim- 
ing to the end his belief in the Most Blessed Sacrament and in the 
Sovereignty of the Holy Father. 

In all, nineteen received the martyr’s crown at Ten Rugge that 
day. In addition to the Dominican, Saint John of Cologne, there 
were eleven Franciscan Recollects: St. Nicholas Pieck, St. Jerome 
of Weert, St. Theodore van der Eem, St. Nicasius Janssen, St. 
Willehad of Denmark, St. Godfrey of Mervel, St. Anthony of 
Weert, St. Francis de Roye, St. Anthony of Hoornaer, St. Peter 
of Assche and St. Cornelius of Wyk (the last two named being 
lay-brothers), two Premonstratensians: St. James Lacops and St. 
Adrian Janssen, four secular priests: Saints Nicholas Poppel, Leon- 
ard Vechel, Godfrey van Duynsen and Andrew Wouters, and St. 
John Lenartz, a Canon Regular of St. Augustine. 


“These men are Saints who for the love of God despised the threats of 
men; these Holy Martyrs are rejoicing in the kingdom of heaven with 
the angels! O, how precious is the death of the Saints who continuously 
stand before the throne of God and are not separated from each other !”’2 


But the demoniacal fury of the mob was not yet satisfied. The 
soldiers and heretics began a horrible mutilation and shameful dese- 
cration of the martyrs’ bodies. Disemboweling them, cutting off ears, 
feet and other members, these precious relics were sold as curios 
in the Gorcum marketplace. Eventually, at the orders of the local 





2 Dominican Breviary, Benedictus Antiphon of the Common of Many 
Martyrs. : 
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magistrates, they buried the pitiful remains in two common graves. 
This was accomplished by digging two holes underneath the beams 
on which the bodies still hung and then cutting the ropes so that 
the bodies fell pell mell into them. 


THE REWARD 


Desecration was quickly succeeded by veneration. After many 
miracles attributed to the Gorcum Martyrs had been duly authenti- 
cated, Pope Clement X declared them Blessed on November 14th, 
1675. Almost two centuries later, on June 29th, 1865, during the 
solemn festivities in honor of the eighteenth centenary of the deaths 
of Sts. Peter and Paul, His Holiness, Pope Pius IX, added the 
names of St. John of Cologne and his companions to the catalogue 
of the Saints and decreed that their feast would be observed on 
July 9th, the date on which they received the crown of martyrdom 
at Ten Rugge. 

“The honor of the Dominican family” and “the splendor of 
parish priests” are only two of the lofty titles given St. John of 
Cologne by Pope Pius IX in his Bull of Canonization. Well has our 
Saint merited them! Here was a true Son of Dominic, a veritable 
“Champion of the Faith.” For Saint John, “Veritas,” the motto of 
the Order of Preachers, was not some vague, abstract, text-book con- 
cept, but rather, something to live and, indeed, something to die for! 
He maintained unto his dying breath the truth of the Sacred Doc- 
trines of the Real Presence of Our Lord in the Holy Eucharist and 
the supreme Authority and Primacy of Christ’s Vicar on Earth. 


SPLENDOR OF PARISH PRIESTS 


Perhaps more than anything else, the words of the third stanza 
of the hymn for Vespers of the Feast of St. John of Cologne, written 
by Father Vincent Jandell, Master General of the Dominican Order 
at the time of the canonization, best express the dominant note in 
St. John’s life and death: 


“This band of martyrs prayerfully surveying, 
Our Order claimeth (joyfully not sadly !) 
John, a good Pastor, for his sheepfold laying 
Down his life gladly.” 


Surely, this Dominican priest and martyr was a true represen- 





3 Byrnes, Aquinas, O.P. The Hymns of the Dominican Missal and Breviary, 
St. Louis, Herder and Co., 1943. 
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tation of the pastor bonus, the good pastor, the good shepherd Our 
Lord tells us of in the tenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel: “I am the 
good shepherd. The good shepherd lays down his life for his sheep 
.... For this reason the Father loves me, because I lay down my 
life that I may take it up again.” 

We have in St. John of Cologne a model and patron for the 
Dominican, and, indeed, for every parish priest. For this shepherd 
of the Lord, the parish priest, has to be: 


“the sharer of secrets, the carrier of burdens, the fountain of consolation 
and the pillar of strength. Solitary, he is called father by thousands; 
poor, he enriches the lives of thousands; weak, he gives strength to 
thousands; unimportant, he does things each day whose importance 
cannot be told in any tongue on earth. He is never too busy to hear 
another’s sorrows; often too busy to realize his own burdens. He is a 
twenty-four-hour-a-day-man. He is called from his dinner; wakened 
from his sleep; disturbed at his prayers. He is at the beck and call of 
any of his people. He is the target of God’s enemies, the magnet of 
God’s needy. Occasionally, he attracts attention; but, usually, he works 
unnoticed and unacclaimed while he does the noblest work on earth— 
keeps Christ in the lives of his people.”4 


Such a life was lived by St. John of Cologne many years ago 
and those who seek to lead it today can claim no more powerful and 
undertanding a patron than this saintly Dominican! 


Saint John of Cologne, 
Honor of the Dominican Family, 
Splendor of Parish Priests, 
Pray for Us! 





4The Guidepost, C. U. Conference of Clerics and Religious, C.S.M.C., 
Washington, D. C., 1953, p. 2. 





No effort must be spared to put an end to error, but we must also with all 
our power love our erring brethren and call them back to salvation by unsparing 
charity. How many good deeds, how many marvellous works, men outstanding for 
their holiness were able to accomplish through their kindliness of heart—and this 
in circumstances and among classes of men where practically all was deceit and 
vice! 


Menti nostrae, Prus XII 
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SESQUICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF ST. ROSE PRIORY 





ee) ENTUCKY had been a state less than fifteen years. The 
why Indian menace was only recently overcome. Kentucky 
NEY | was yet a frontier territory; but there was a large 
settlement, a Catholic one, a group that needed the 
ministrations of priests. This was the situation when the Order 
of St. Dominic sent her first sons to the United States. And such 
is the memory that the Priory of St. Rose and St. Joseph’s Prov- 
ince proudly recalls this year, the 150th anniversary of St. Rose’s 
founding. 

A three day celebration featured the sesquicentennial pro- 
gram. On April 24, a Solemn Pontifical Mass of Thanksgiving 
was offered by the Most Rev. J. A. Floersch, D.D., Archbishop 
of Louisville. The Very Rev. P. F. Mulhern, O.P., was the 
preacher. The following day the Very Rev. W. D. Marrin, O.P., 
Provincial, celebrated a Solemn High Mass for the living and 
dead. The sermon was preached by the Rev. H. J. McManus, 
O.P. The celebration terminated on April 26, with a Solemn 
High Mass for the Dominican Mothers General of the United 
States and their Communities which was offered by the Very 
Rev. J. A. Driscoll, O.P., Socius of the Master General and Visi- 
tator to the Province. The Very Rev. E. F. Smith, O.P., preached 
the sermon. 

St. Rose is the home of the modest beginnings of the Order 
in the U. S., a fact that endears it to every son and daughter of 
St. Dominic. The priestly activity of Dominican Friars at St. Rose 
predates the founding (Dec. 1806), the official dedication of the 
Priory on March 19, 1807, and the first services held in the church 
(Dec. 25, 1809). The three founding Fathers worked the 130 x 70 
mile “parish” from early 1805. The indirect influence of this 
priory during the intervening years can never be measured. With 
the exception of twelve of its 150 year history, St. Rose has 
played a prominent part in the formation of every Dominican 
priest. It was for him a home, either for the novitiate year or the 
years of study. It was the scene of the first ordination in this 
country to the priesthood in the Dominican Order. It was the 
training arena for Bishops and Archbishops, Provincials, noted 
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theologians and philosophers, martyrs, great preachers and apos- 
tles, and saints. St. Rose was the seed from which blossomed 
three great Provinces; a seed, planted by three soul-hungry 
Friars, which today has 1500 living Dominican children. It was 
the fertile soil from which sprang a congregation of Sisters of 
St. Dominic—the Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena, which 
has become the fruitful mother of three other Congregations. 

St. Rose is more than an historical site of little national sig- 
nificance. A parish serving less than 300 families, it is the vibrant 
cradle of the Dominican Order in the U. S., representative of the 
outpouring of true Dominican zeal for God and neighbor. This is 
the memory that was recalled in April, 1957 when members of 
the Order joined with parishioners and the present prior, Father 
Musselman, in grateful thanksgiving to God. 





OLDEST CHURCH UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG 


The Church of St. Thomas Aquinas in San Juan, Puerto Rico, (now called 
San Jose) is the oldest Church on American soil. It was built in 1530 by Dominican 
Fathers from Spain who came over with Columbus. A Monastery was also built 
there at the same time. (Now the Monastery is the Headquarters of the U. S. 
Army). The Church is used for a Catholic Parish Church today and is very little 
changed from the days when Ponce de Leon and his family worshipped there. 
Ponce de Leon’s body rested in the Church from 1559 to 1909, when it was moved 
down the street to the Cathedral. 
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RICOLDO OF MONTECROCE—DOMINICAN MISSIONARY 
TO THE NEAR EAST, 1289 A.D. 


BASIL BOYD, O.P. 


F™. pjODAY we are coming more and more to regard the 
fata Middle East—Syria, Mesopotamia, and especially Pales- 
fj tine—as the key and center of the world’s history and 
of our history’s future. Politically it hangs in ambivalent 
doubt between the free and Communist worlds. Geographically 
and strategically, it is a meeting-ground between these worlds 
and the bridge between three great continents. Historically, it 
has been a busy emporium of merchandise and of ideas. Above 
all, it has been the birthplace of three great world religions— 
Judaism, Islam, and Christianity. So today, all eyes are on the 
Middle East. 

To Christians it has a very special meaning. Here were en- 
acted the mysteries of our Redemption; here, the first glories of 
the Church and the Gospel. Yet tragically enough, the birthplace 
of the Christian church is no longer Christian. Rent by schism 
and heresy, these venerable communities finally succumbed in 
the seventh century to the warlike propagators of a new creed, 
the creed of Mohammed. Swift Arabian cavalry carried the stand- 
ards of Islam across the ancient Christian heartlands, winning 
converts at swordpoint or by cruel oppression. And today, thir- 
teen hundred years later, the most unmistakeable fact about the 
Middle East is that the Moslem intruders are still in possession— 
(except for the new state of Israel). 

By these initial successes, the Arabs dealt Christendom a 
staggering blow. Yet they were not to go unchallenged. Four 
hundred years Christian Europe was on the defensive, slowly 
recovering from the shock of these Mohammedan victories, and 
meanwhile consolidating her own internal strength. Then the 
counter-offensive was begun. In the last years of the eleventh 
century, Pope Urban II, at the Council of Clermont, called for a 
Crusade. With the generous ebullience of a strong young man 
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facing his first great task in life, all the West responded to his 
call. The Catholic hosts surged eastward; within four years Jeru- 
salem had fallen. Thereafter, for almost two hundred years—one 
of the most glorious chapters in our history—the Frankish 
knights maintained a Christian foothold in Syria and Palestine— 
sometimes gaining, sometimes losing; sometimes weak, some- 
times strong; sometimes supported, often bereft of aid, always 
against overwhelming odds, in a land and climate far different from 
their Northern homes. Gradually their power ebbed away, and 
the fall of Acre (May 18, 1291) spelled the end and failure of the 
Crusades. 

Yet this long occupation of the Holy Land by Western mili- 
tary forces gave the Church an opportunity to rehabilitate itself 
there. Bishops and lower clergy came with the first armies. But 
the real missionary effort took place in the thirteenth century, 
with the founding of the Mendicant Orders. The apostolic char- 
acter of the new religious made the spiritual recuperation of 
Christ’s homeland one of their primary goals. St. Francis himself 
preached before Saladin, and within a few years of their estab- 
lishment the Franciscans and Dominicans were coming to Pales- 
tine in large numbers. Their uncloistered mobility allowed them 
to range even further afield; and leaving the European footholds 
on the coasts of the Levant and the Black Sea, they penetrated 
all through the Middle East and into the far recesses of Asia, as 
far as India, China, and Turkestan. These missionary efforts out- 
lasted the military phase of the Crusades by several hundred 
years, and even if the course of history precluded the establish- 
ment of the Church in those lands on any solid basis, the move- 
ment as a whole reaped considerable fruit. While less well known 
than the Crusades, it was quite as significant, and every bit as 
romantic. The epic of these “voyagers for Christ” makes interest- 
ing reading, and some of their records have already been pub- 
lished, especially those of the Franciscans. The Dominicans re- 
main practically unknown. 


Yet the thirteenth-century Dominicans were every bit as 
“mission-minded” as their Franciscan cousins. St. Dominic him- 
self longed to go to the Cuman Tartars. Within a few years of 
their founder’s death, Dominicans in the frontier provinces— 
Poland, Hungary, Greece, and the Holy Land—were devoting 
most of their energies to work among the infidels. From the 
priories of the West, volunteers streamed forth to join in the 
struggle. While the Franciscans evangelized China and all of 
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northern Asia, the Friars Preachers were especially active in 
Armenia, Persia, and India. Often they followed in the tracks of 
those Italian merchant-adventurers who were all through the 
Orient in the late Middle Ages. But not infrequently the heralds 
of Christ struck out on their own, and became the first, and 
sometimes the only Europeans to visit certain parts of the globe. 

Of these one of the most remarkable is Ricoldo of Monte- 
croce, a Florentine Dominican who visited the Holy Land and 
what is now Iraq towards the end of the thirteenth century. 
The record of his journey, his [tinerarium or Liber Peregrinationis 
in Partibus Orientis, is one of the most interesting and significant 
pieces of travel literature to come out of the Middle Ages—a 
unique source on the peoples and customs of thirteenth-century 
Mesopotamia. Ricoldo is the only European to have left us a 
first-hand description of Baghdad during the Tartar domination. 
Yet scholars have been slow to exploit this invaluable bit of 
medieval Orientalia. As yet not a single account of Ricoldo and 
his expedition has appeared in English. 


It is hardly our intention to preempt the field, and fill this 
lack in the present article. Trained historians, we are convinced, 
have plenty of room for illuminating study on Ricoldo, his deeds, 
and his writings. Rather we propose here to give our brethren 
in religion, and all the members of the Dominican family, a more 
detailed awareness of their glorious missionary heritage, with 
which they are at least in a general way familiar. For we feel 
sure they will be as intrigued as we were by the unusual story 
of this apostolic son of Dominic, Ricoldo of Montecroce. 

Ricoldo (Pennini was his family name) was born in Florence 
about 1243.1 His more familiar name, “of Montecroce’—of 
Mount Cross—he adopted years later in Palestine; it refers of 
course to the mount of Calvary. As a youth, Ricoldo was an eager 
student ; in later life, as he began his long missionary expedition, 





1 The principal accounts on Ricoldo of Montecroce are those of Fineschi, 
Vincent, O.P., Memorie istorische degli domini illustri del Convento wi. S. Maria 
Novella, Florence, 1790, pp. 303-340; Mandonnet, Pierre, O.P., “Fra Ricoldo de 
Monte-Croce, Pelerin en Terre Sainte et Missionaire en Orient, XIIIe Siecle” 
Revue Biblique, II (1893), pp. 44-61, 182-202, 584-607; and Monneret de Villard, 
Ugo, Il Libro della Peregrinazione nelle Parti D’Oriente di Fratre Ricoldo da 
Montecroce, (Dissert. Hist. O.P. XIII), Rome, 1948. Monneret de Villard’s is 
the most recent and the miost definitive, but Pere Mandonnet’s remains indispen- 
sable; Fineschi’s work was not available to me. Cf. also on Ricoldo’s literary 
work, Quetif-Echard, Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum, Paris, 1719, v. 1, pp. 
505 sqq. 
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he reflected that this would be fit penance for “those long and 
arduous journeys I undertook, while still in the world, to learn 
the secular sciences, the so-called liberal arts.” We are not cer- 
tain where he studied; Mandonnet suggests the University of 
Paris.? Back at Florence, in 1267, he took the Dominican habit at 
Santa Maria Novella; he was then twenty-five. Three of his 
brothers belonged to this same Florentine priory: Domenico, 
Bencivenni (who became a lay brother), and Sinibaldo. Ricoldo 
himself completed his theological studies and became a priest by 
1272; in that year he was assigned by his Provincial Chapter as a 
Lector or professor in the new Studium of Philosophy or “arts” 
then being established at Pisa. In the acts of subsequent chapters 
we can trace his teaching career in various priories of the Tuscan 
Province. Finally, in 1287, the year before he embarked for the 
Holy Land, he was assigned to his native city and excused from 
teaching. Thus he had the better part of a year to prepare for his 
projected missionary career. 


Ricoldo’s Itinerarium, which records this remarkable saga, is 
not a large book. It is written with all the pithy economy of style 
so characteristic of pre-Gutenberg days, when everything had to 
be written out by hand. A cursory reading discloses that the 
sketch is divided into two somewhat dissimilar parts, according 
to the two chief laps of Ricoldo’s journey. The first narrates his 
pilgrimage to the Holy Places in Judea and Galilee; the second, 
his missionary circuit through the mountains of Asia Minor and 
down the valley of the Tigris to Baghdad. Moreover, one notes, 
there is a distinct change of point of view: the Palestinian section 
is filled with minute topographical details; but in the latter part 
Ricoldo is preoccupied with ethnological and cultural considera- 
tions, and geography is at a minimum. It is this section, almost 
the sole Western source on the Mohammedans and other peoples 
of thirteenth-century Mesopotamia, that is so valuable to schol- 
ars; and since this was the properly missionary phase of his 
journey, we too will find it more interesting. Ricoldo’s descrip- 
tion of the Holy Land pilgrimage, in his earlier chapters, has 
been considered somewhat stereotyped. Long before the scien- 
tific Biblical geography of our day had supplanted the medieval 
accounts, Ricoldo’s itinerary was far less popular than the lei- 





2 Riculdi a Monte Crucis, Liber Peregrinationis in Partibus Orientis, in 
C. M. Laurent, Peregrinationes Medii Aevi Quatituor, Leipzig, 1873, p. 105. It 
will be referred to hereafter as /tinerarium. 

3 Op cit., p. 48. 
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surely and more personal Descriptio Terrae Sanctae of his fellow 
Dominican Burchard of Mount Sion.* We are justified, then, in 
hurrying Ricoldo through his pious visit to the scenes of the 
Gospel narrative, and setting him as soon as possible on the high- 
road to inner Asia. 


Having received therefore the command of the Lord Pope through the 
mediation of the Master of the Order [begins Ricoldo] I set about my 
journey, passing over the sea, in order to see in the flesh those very 
places which Christ in the flesh had visited, and especially that place in 
which he deigned to suffer for mankind, so that the memory of His 
Passion might be fixed more unshakeably in my mind, and the Blood of 
Christ shed for our salvation might strengthen and confirm me to 
preach and even die for Him, who has given me life by His death.5 


Ricoldo set sail for Palestine in midsummer of 1288. He tells 
us nothing of his voyage. If he sailed from Venice, as is likely, it 
might have taken several weeks before his ship dropped anchor 
at Acre, that ancient natural harbor just north of Mount Carmel. 
Acre, the modern Akka, was the last foothold of the Christians 
in Palestine. Here Ricoldo joined a veritable army of pilgrims, as 
many as twenty thousand, about to start the round of the Holy 
Places. We need not follow them to every shrine they visited. 
But the sight of this vast crowd, come far from their native lands 
for the sake of religion, should remind us of that deep faith which 
dominated medieval Europe. Three years before the last vestiges 
of Catholic power were swept from the coasts of Palestine, thou- 
sands like Ricoldo still poured through St. Jean d’Acre, intent on 
making this most sacred of pilgrimages. 

This great army of priests and faithful moved first through 
Galilee and then into Judea, hoping to climax their march with a 
visit to the Holy Sepulchre. But the Saracens at first refused 
them entrance; however, on returning to the Holy City a few 
months later, they were allowed to enter the basilica and hold 
services. 


The program of the pilgrimage is rather interesting. As they 
arrived at a spot associated with the life of our Lord, the appro- 
priate Gospel was solemnly chanted. Then Ricoldo and the other 
priests would preach, administer the sacraments, and if the hour 
permitted, say Mass. At the Jordan, on the feast of the Epiphany, 
they found thousands of Christians bathing in the river, in mem- 





4In Laurent, op. cit., pp. 19-94, 
5 Jtinerarium, p. 105. 
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ory of Christ’s baptism by St. John. Frequently, Ricoldo records 
with moving faith and humility the graces he sought at each of 
these holy places; at Cana, 


I prayed Christ, who changed water into wine, that He would change 
the water of my tepidity and indevotion into the exquisite wine of His 
spiritual tenderness.® 


But the true spirit of this early son of Dominic and the vivid 
medieval devotion of the Passion of Christ are perhaps best 
evinced in this account of his second (and successful) visit to the 
Tomb of the Savior: 


At last we came to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. It is a very large 
church, containing the whole of Mount Calvary. In the spot where the 
Lord was crucified, we found the crevice where the wood of the Cross 
had been planted in the rock. Nearby, an image of the crucifix in mo- 
saic, looking to the West . . . and the spot where the Blessed Virgin 
Mary stood with St. John. . . . This place inspires so much devotion, 
that he who does not weep with compassion for the Son, must surely be 
struck to tears at the sight of this Mother, watching her Son die for us. 


Led by Ricoldo, the pilgrims formed a procession to reenact the 
events of Christ’s death and burial, and urged on by their 
preacher, they pressed onward to the Sepulchre. 


We followed the route of the three Marys, when they brought their 
sweet ointments ; and as we walked, we repeated their words to one an- 
other: ‘Who will roll back the stone?’ Drawing near, we intoned the 
Victimi Paschali laudes. On coming to the Sepulchre we circled about, 
looking everywhere for our Lord. We did not find Him. Then suddenly 
a powerful voice sang out triumphantly : 

Surrexit Christus spes mea; 

Praecedet vos in Galilea.? 


Then the pilgrims filed through the door from which the 
stone had been rolled back, to venerate the sacred spot. They 
remained at the Basilica, Ricoldo says, “both day and night” and 
again and again the priests of the company took advantage of 
this opportunity to preach, say Mass, and communicate the people, 
in this most venerable shrine in Christendom. 


Now Ricoldo “of Monte Croce” (thus he would be called 


8 Ibid., p. 106. 
7 Ibid., p. 113. The verse: “Christ my hope has arisen; 
He goes before you into Galilee.” 
is from the Sequence of the Mass for Easter Sunday. 
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ever after in memory of this glorious visit) was ready for the 
great work which lay ahead. Fortified with the grace and spir- 
itual exaltation of his pilgrimage, he returned to Acre and took 
ship for the southern coast of Asia Minor. His vessel skipped 
northward from port to port along the Syrian coast, putting in 
at “Laiacum” (modern “Ayas”) in the Gulf of Alexandretta. Here 
the missionary disembarked and found himself in the Christian 
kingdom of Cilicia, or Little Armenia. From this tiny port he 
journeyed through countrysides redolent of the Church’s early 
history, coming finally to Tarsus, the birthplace of Saint Paul. 
Tarsus, just south of the Taurus Mountains, was a terminus for 
caravans going north to join the great East-West trade route 
which led from the busy ports of the Levant, paralleling the 
southern shores of the Black and Caspian seas, and stretching 
far away into Turkestan and Cathay—the route followed a few 
years earlier by Marco Polo. 


In the spring of 1289 he joined a caravan heading north out 
of Tarsus. Passing through the Taurus barrier via the Cilician 
Gates, they came into “Thurcimannia,” i.e., the Seljukid Sultanate 
of Iconium or Roum. Ricoldo now found himself in a world fan- 
tastically different from that with which he was familiar. He en- 
countered the Turks: “bestial’’ he calls them with his characteris- 
tic penchant for hyperbole. Then, coming out onto the high arid 
plateau of central Asia Minor, he met the Tartars, a spearhead 
of that bizarre, irresistible surge of people which Genghiz-Khan 
and his successors had led clear across Asia, subjugating and 
destroying everything in their path. 

Ricoldo was fascinated by these fabled hordes he had heard 
tales of in his youth. Knowing his readers would share his curi- 
osity, he incorporated into his narrative a lengthy account of the 
Tartars, their history, and their strange way of life. In spite of 
their savage ways, Ricoldo found much to admire in them. They 
were a simple people, childlike in many respects, if proud and 
violent in others. They made no false pretense of a supernatural 
revelation; their law and their religion were that of nature, 
which they practiced scrupulously according to their lights. 
Truthfulness and honesty were held in high regard, and they had 
a tremendous respect for authority. However, they practiced 
frightful aberrations. Drunkenness and pillage were regarded as 
acts of virtue. They believed in the resurrection, but in a very 
materialistic sense: they would bury their dead not only with 
food, clothing and money, but in the case of their ruler, with a 
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fully-saddled horse and as many as twenty slaves, buried alive 
to serve him in the after life. 

In the course of this description we get a faint outline of 
Ricoldo’s passage among the Tartars as an ambassador of Christ. 
Constantly travelling as he was at this time, he had no opportu- 
nity for concerted missionary work. But in the caravans, and 
around the campfires at night, he must have had considerable 
friendly contact with the warrior race, for his information on 
Mongol history bears all the earmarks of their own oral tradi- 
tion. He did make bold to rebuke them for their disgusting burial 
practices, while they in turn accused the Christians of unkind- 
ness in not providing for their dead in like manner. Again, he 
seems to have conversed at length with the Buddhist priests who 
had come with the Tartars from the Far East. Ricoldo’s [tin- 
erarium is the only European source to note the presence of these 
“baxites,” as he calls them, in Anatolia. 


The Tartars honor certain men above all the world, the baxites, who 
are priests of idols. They are men of India, wise and well-ordered and 
of very serious demeanor. They commonly know the magical arts, and 
rely on the advice and assistance of demons, and show forth many signs 
and predict future events. For one of the greater among them is said to 
fly, though in truth it was found that he did not fly, but walked a bit 
above the ground, without touching it, and when he seemed to be sitting, 
no solid thing supported him. Some of these say there are three-hundred 
and sixty-five gods. And others that there are a hundred tumans of gods 
(a tuman being ten thousand). All agree however that the principal god 
is one. And they claim to be brethren of the Christians, and say they are 
of the same rite and sect as ourselves, though they know not Christ. 
They say moreover that the Deluge did not extend to their country, and 
that the world has been in existence for over thirty thousand years. For 
they say that they always carve a new idol in stone every thousand 
years, and every ten thousand. They are of a dark and sun-burned com- 
plexion, but they come from a fairly cool region.8 


Clearly, Ricoldo must have had long discussions with these 
Buddhist priests, and no doubt made serious attempts to convert 
them. For later on, as he passed beneath Mount Ararat, he per- 
sonally verified the fact that the waters flowed from its slopes 
both east and west. In this he saw a refutation of the Buddhists’ 
insistence that the Deluge did not affect their homeland, since 
from the high watershed of Ararat the flood would have receded 
both towards Europe and towards India. 

Ricoldo’s mission, however, was not to the Tartars, and his 
caravan moved on, leaving the desert plateau of Asia Minor and 


8 Ibid., pp. 117-118. 
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climbing the mountains of Greater Armenia. They passed 
through Sebaste, where Ricoldo found a small community of his 
Dominican brethren. While he was in the city, news arrived that 
Tripoli in Syria had fallen to the Turks (April 27, 1289). The 
Moslems of Sebaste celebrated this victory with riotous blas- 
phemy. Tying a crucifix to the tail of a horse, they drove it 
through the Christian quarter, molesting all they met and pro- 
faning the churches. For greater insult, this diabolic rampage 
took place on a Sunday. Ricoldo himself seems not to have been 
molested, however. As a member of the caravan, he would no 
doubt have escaped notice. 

Next they came to Erzerum, a beautifully-situated town 
high in the Armenian mountains, in a region of great cold. The 
caravan was now approaching the border between Turkey and 
Persia; they would have to cross the high mountain passes to 
the north of Lake Van. They passed Mount Ararat, where 
Noah’s Ark had rested, and soon the narrow pass debouched into 
a broad and beautiful plain. This was Persia, and the plain was 
called “Delatacta” (Persian “Alataq’”). Its beauty and fertility 
haunted Ricoldo. Later, in his Letters, he marvelled that God in 
His Providence should bestow such blessings and delights on the 
Saracens, while the followers of Christ were persecuted and des- 
poiled and even driven from those lands most sacred to the 
memory of Our Savior. Fountains of oil, great mountains of salt 
to be had without effort—it is the age-old complaint of Job, the 
problem of the Psalmist, echoing through the centuries to per- 
plex the just man. 

As the winter of 1289 closed in, Ricoldo finally came to Tabriz 
(his “Thauris”), the great metropolis of Azerbaijan, and at that 
time the capital of all Persia. Situated on the great trade routes 
that led from the Black Sea to East and South, Tabriz offered 
hospitality to merchants of every race, Venetians and Genoese 
among them. Here, too, Ricoldo found Dominicans, crowded to- 
gether in the same poor house with their Franciscan brethren, 
for the Tabriz priory was a base for missionaries going off to 
work in India and Cathay. Ricoldo stayed here for six months, 
his travel interrupted by the rigors of the Azerbaijan winter. 
He took advantage of this halt to evangelize the people, preach- 
ing in Arabic through a Turkish interpreter. Towards the begin- 
ning of Spring, Ricoldo left Tabriz, heading towards Mesopo- 
tamia. This lap of his journey brought him through the rugged 
mountains of Kurdistan. Though the fierce, indomitable Kurds, 
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in the description of the Jtinerarium “hated Christians, and even 
more, Europeans (‘Franks’), and most of all, religious,” he met 
with a kind reception at their hands. They even helped find some 
of the travellers who were lost in the mountain snows, and, as 
did the Maltese for Saint Paul and his shipwrecked companions, 
built huge fires to warm their guests. 


After a long and arduous journey, they descended into the 
valley of the Tigris and came to the ruins of Ninive, which 
stretched along the river bank for a great distance. Crossing the 
river, they entered the new city, which was Mosul (Ricoldo’s 
“Monsal”). 

Mosul was then, as it is today, a great stronghold of Chris- 
tianity in the midst of the Arab world. One found there both 
Nestorians and Jacobites (Syrian Monophysites), together with 
a large Jewish colony. Even the “king” or governor of the city 
was a Nestorian Christian. Here Ricoldo saw his great apostolic 
opportunity. He received permission to preach, and the Nestorian 
prince gladly heard him out, but was not won to Catholicism. 
Another day, Ricoldo and his companions (several Friars 
Preachers who apparently came with him from Tabriz) went to 
the synagogue and engaged the Jews in public debate. The 
Christian missionaries felt justified in claiming a victory. 

But Ricoldo’s most notable apostolic venture in the neighbor- 
hood of Mosul was his visit to the Jacobite monastery of Mar 
Mattai (Saint Matthew the Apostle) some eighteen miles north- 
east of the city. This venerable convent was the residence of the 
mafrian, or “patriarch,” as Ricoldo calls him, who had quasi- 
patriarchal jurisdiction over the Jacobites of the old Persian em- 
pire. Even today, Mar Mattai retains its position as a key center 
of the Monophysite church; in Ricoldo’s day it was at the apogee 
of its history. Religious observance and sacred studies flourished 
among its ranks, the heritage of the famed mafrian and savant, 
Barhebraeus (Gregory al-Faraj), who had died there but four 
years previously, in 1286. In 1290 his brother Bar Sauma was 
mafrian, presiding over a community of some three hundred 
monks. 

The account of this visit to Mar Mattai is prefaced by a 
detailed resume of Jacobite doctrine and practice. The key tenet 
of the Monophysite heresy is the unity of nature in Christ; thus 
He is neither God nor man, but a sort of indeterminate being. 
Since He does not share our human nature, He cannot be said to 
mediate for us in any real sense; the most glorious teachings of 
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Catholic Christology are rendered meaningless. Monophysitism 
was condemned at Chalcedon in 451, but became the rallying cry 
of Syria, Egypt, and Armenia in their politico-religious struggles 
with orthodox Byzantium. Soon viable separatist churches were 
firmly established in these three countries, isolated from the life 
and doctrinal development of the church as a whole. No wonder, 
then, that in going their own way they developed such peculiari- 
ties as Ricoldo noted among them—the deprecatory formula for 
Baptism, quite different from that of Mt. 28:19; the insistence 
on fresh leavened bread and warm water for the Eucharist; and 
strangest of all, anointing and communicating the deceased. 
They confessed their sins to God alone, and in a general manner ; 
nor did they share Catholic belief in Purgatory or in the imme- 
diate reward or punishment of souls after death. 

When Ricoldo and his little band of missionaries came to 
Mar Mattai they were received not as men, but as angels. The 
monks crowded about, eagerly relating the wondrous history of 
their monastery and the miracles wrought there in days gone 
by. But when the Dominicans sought permission to preach, the 
simple monks hesitated. “They will seduce us to accept their 
heresy,” they muttered, for they perceived the visitors were 
learned men. Then one night an earthquake shook the monastic 
buildings. The Jacobites saw in this a sign from heaven, and 
consented to hear the Friars preach. Their own theologians mar- 
shalled texts and arguments, and one, a bishop, was elected 
spokesman to defend the doctrine of their forefathers. 

The debate was held in the great hall of the monastery, il- 
luminated by hundreds of flickering candles. Ricoldo began, an- 
nouncing that he had come solely for the sake of their eternal 
welfare. The Dominicans had marvelled at their great austerity 
and works of piety, he continued. They kept long, severe fasts, 
and perpetual abstinence ; their Office, far longer than that of the 
Latin church, was sung standing throughout. What a pity it 
would be, he argued, that these good works should profit them 
nothing, simply because they were in error on the central mys- 
tery of Christianity. He adjured them by the blood of Christ to 
renounce their heresy and return to the bosom of the true 
church. The other Dominicans seconded him, establishing the 
truth of the Catholic doctrine by appeals to Patristic authority 
and sound philosophy. The Monophysites, when it came their 
turn to speak, were silent; they seemed deprived of voice by the 
Holy Ghost himself. He who was to defend their cause was the 
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first to accept Catholicism. “To such things as these,” he told his 
remonstrating brethren, “we have no answer.” Others, the most 
learned and venerable men of the community, followed suit, 
urging the rest to do likewise. But a numerous party protested, 
raising such a tumult that Ricoldo had cause to fear bloodshed. 
Composed of the more unlettered and chauvinistic elements of 
the community, they shouted that it would be worse than shame- 
ful to desert the faith their fathers had kept for eight hundred 
years, just because a few Westerners had tripped them up with 
their subtleties and syllogisms. 


As the number of converts grew—even the mafrian made 
over to Ricoldo a clear and explicit formula of submission—the 
schism grew more exacerbated, and the Catholic party pleaded 
with the Friars to withdraw if they did not care to be torn limb 
from limb. Returning to Mosul, Ricoldo preached in the city 
square to a great assembly of Jacobite clergy and faithful, while 
the mafrian and his attendants stood by, confirming the truth of 
the Catholic teaching. It is important to note that these sermons 
were delivered in Arabic, so far had Ricoldo progressed in that 
language since his stay in Tabriz a few months previously. 

Leaving Mosul, they sailed down the Tigris towards Bagh- 
dad. Midway, at Takrit, they encountered a large colony of 
Maronites from Mount Lebanon, whose archbishop sent a pro- 
fession of faith to the Pope via Ricoldo. The Italian Dominican 
consistently regarded these Christians as Monothelites; modern 
scholars, however, tend to doubt they were ever in formal re- 
bellion against Rome. 

Finally—it must have been in July-August, 1290—Ricoldo 
arrived in Baghdad and was overjoyed to find a group of his 
brethren in the city. In 1290, this great metropolis had a popula- 
tion of some 200,000 Saracens, ruled by the Tartar khans who 
had conquered it in 1258. Before this, it had been the religious 
capital of the Moslem world, the seat of the Caliph, but he had 
been cruelly murdered by the invaders. It was still, however, the 
residence of the Nestorian patriarch, or jakelinus, as Ricoldo calls 
him (an obvious corruption of the ancient Greek title katholicos, uni- 
versal bishop, still used by certain dignitaries of the lesser East- 
ern churches). 

The Nestorian heresy is diametrically opposed to that of the 
Monophysites. In the fourth century Nestorius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and his fellow heresiarch Theodore of Mopsuetia had 
taught that in Christ there were not only two natures, but indeed 
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two persons. Consequently those actions that were proper to 
Jesus of Nazareth were not to be predicated of the Christ, the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. Particularly did they abhor 
any reference to the Virgin Mary as the mother of God. Con- 
demned at Ephesus in 431, they took refuge in Persia, where 
after a period of severe persecution, they eventually achieved a 
privileged status. Even after the Moslem conquest, they remained 
in favor with their new rulers, and found it easy to ally with 
them in persecuting their arch-enemies, the Jacobites. A zealous 
missionary spirit flourished among the Nestorians. During the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, at the height of their prosperity, 
they had churches and monasteries all across the face of Asia, 
and Nestorian clerics were to be found in the retinues of Mongol 
khans. Indeed, the illustrious patriarch Yahbhallaha III, who 
figures in Ricoldo’s story, was a native of Peking. But this east- 
ward outlook had drawn them even further away from the main 
body of Christendom than the Jacobites. Theological and liturgi- 
cal aberrations were legion, and superstition all too common. 
Ricoldo even claims that the Nestorians had a church in Baghdad 
dedicated to a dog, and kept a feast in honor of the same animal! 


It was among these Nestorians that Ricoldo undertook his 
first apostolic work in Baghdad. At first they listened eagerly, 
but when he began to use such phrases as “Mother of God” they 
turned from him in horror, expelled him from their church, and 
scrubbing down its walls with rose-water, held a solemn Mass 
to expiate the sacrilege. When Ricoldo protested to the local arch- 
bishop, he was offered a church and a comfortable house, on con- 
dition that he desist from preaching. The Dominicans rejected these 
odious restrictions, saying they would rather live like beggars in the 
fields and highways, than be prevented from preaching the word of 
Christ. Ricoldo carried his case to the Patriarch himself, one day 
when the latter had come into Bagdhad from his country villa. Yah- 
bhallaha heard him out, and privately admitting that he himself put 
no stock in the teachings of Nestorius, insisted that his subordinates 
allow the Friars free use of all their churches. In this way, the true 
Catholic teachings began to win acceptance with the leaders of the 
sect and the prejudice which had hampered them in their desire to 
repudiate the heresy was gradually overcome. In 1304, Patriarch 
Yahbhallaha was able to send his submission to the Dominican pope 
Benedict XI through the monk Bar Sauma, who received Holy Com- 
munion from the hands of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

But Ricoldo’s chief purpose in coming to Bagdhad was to work 
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among the Saracens, and to this end his chief efforts were directed. 
From the establishment of the Caliphate in Bagdhad had been the 
capital of the Moslem world. Here were the great universities and 
Koranic schools, where students from every province, of every shade 
of belief, came together to pore over the pages of the sacred text 
and dispute over points of the law. Studia Generalia,™ Ricoldo calls 
them—so much did they remind him of the great Dominican institu- 
tions of Europe. The scholars led a veritable monastic existence : their 
diet, their whole mode of life was designed to foster recollection and 
contemplation, quite after the manner of Catholic religious houses. 
Even the architecture, with its long cloister ranges, its spacious halls, 
and its secluded cells, reminded the missionary of his native priory. 


Ricoldo’s plan was to acquire as profound a knowledge as pos- 
sible of Islamic thought and culture. To this end he sought admit- 
tance into the Moslem halls of learning, where once again, to use his 
favorite expression, he was received more like an angel than a man. 
He first undertook to perfect his knowledge of Arabic, and then em- 
barked on a full-scale study of the Koran itself. To one such as he 
who had traveled in the majestic realms of Scholastic theological 
speculation, the prospect of dedicating his life to the falsehoods and 
blasphemies of Mohammed seemed tedious indeed. Yet he went at 
it like a man dedicated. He saw clearly the need to grapple with error 
at its source, if the Church were ever to win back the souls. He set 
to work on a Latin translation of the Koran, the first such transla- 
tion to be undertaken by a competent Christian scholar. But the 
fatuity and idle repetitions of the book proved too much for him, and 
he put it aside in disgust. He had nonetheless, acquired a con- 
siderable familiarity with its pages, and the last chapters of the 
Itinerarium were devoted to a detailed criticism of the Koranic law; 
it is, Ricoldo argues, confused, obscurantist, mendacious, and irra- 





8* A Studium Generale, or General House of Studies, in the Dominican 
Order, is a large priory where the young Friars study philosophy and theology 
at the university level. 


® The translation current before Ricoldo’s time had been made at Toledo in 
1141 under the auspices of Abbot Peter the Venerable of Cluny. In this effort 
the monk-translators of Cluny had enlisted the services of a Moorish scholar 
named Mohammed. The work was somewhat uneven. Ricoldo, however, was the 
first Catholic theologian to have achieved such a personal mastery of the Arabic 
language and Moslem theological speculation, that he could undertake such a 
translation single-handedly, without relying on the cooperation of non-Catholic 
scholars. See Monneret de Villard, Ugo, Lo Studio dell’Islam in Europa nel 
XII e XIII Secolo, Vatican City, 1944, for the condition of Islamic studies 
before Ricoldo’s time. 
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tional, filled with many fables, blasphemies, and preposterous 
miracles. 


This criticism is developed at greater length in Ricoldo’s mag- 
num opus, variously called the Jmprobatio Alcorani (Refutation of 
the Koran) or Contra Legem Saracenorum, (Against the Law of the 
Saracens) which deserves to be ranked among the great apologetical 
writings of the Middle Ages. Of all Ricoldo’s works, this had the 
greatest diffusion in Europe. Nicholas of Cusa praised it highly, and 
Martin Luther (of all people!) translated it into German.!¢ 


For all his hatred of the impious doctrines of Mohammed, 
Ricoldo’s relations with the Saracens at Bagdhad seem to have been 
a perfect fulfillment of the precept: “Love the sinner, but hate the 
sin.” Not only did he gain entrance into their study-halls, but into 
their very homes. The proverbial hospitality of his Arab guests was 
lavished upon him, and the cultured Saracens, in terms of highest 
respect, would ask him to speak of Christ. He marvelled, too, that 
under a law so diabolical, men could be found leading such praise- 
worthy lives. 


Lengthy passages in the /tinerarium recount these acts of virtue. 
They had their fasts and penances, in some ways stricter than those 
of Catholics. He had seen their zeal for study, and the great ex- 
pense incurred by their rulers for intellectual purposes. Their fidelity 
to daily prayer, their generous almsgiving and kindness towards the 
poor and unfortunate (and towards dogs, in whose favor many be- 
quests were made by the Saracens of Bagdhad) and above all, their 
reverence for the name of God (Allah be He praised!) and His 
prophets impressed him tremendously. But as he remarks several 
times in the course of these chapters, he sets these things down “not 
so much for the praise of infidels, as for the shame of Christians, 
who are unwilling to do for a law of life what these poor reprobates 
do for their law of death.” 44 

In the midst of Ricoldo’s flourishing apostolic labors, news sud- 
denly reached Bagdhad that the Christian fortress-town of Acre had 
fallen to the Saracens after a long and terrible seige. The victory 
was consummated with frightful scenes of rapine and bloodshed. 
Forty thousand Christians, many religious among them, were slaugh- 





10 Paradoxically enough, Ricoldo’s great work may be found most handily 
in Migne, Patrologia Graeca, t. 154, col. 1035-1152. This is the Greek translation 
by Demetrius Cydones (ca. 1360) published with a Latin re-translation by the 
Humanist Bartolomeo Picerno de Montearduo. After the sixteenth century, this 
version all but supplanted Ricoldo’s original text outside of Spain. 

11 Jtinerarium, p. 131. 
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tered or led away into slavery. The Dominican community was ex- 
terminated, and among the victims was the last resident Latin patri- 
arch of Jerusalem before modern times, Nicolas de Hanapes, a Do- 
minican. Fearing a repetition of the anti-Christian pogroms he had 
experienced at Sebaste, Ricoldo fled hastily from Bagdhad, delaying 
there only to make discreet inquiries about the fate of the Acre 
Dominicans. A torn and blood-stained chasuble, which he found in 
a bazaar, gave him his answer. Later he was able to purchase from 
wandering tradesmen other remnants of the convent he had visited 
but two years before; a copy of St. Gregory’s Moralia and a Do- 
minican Missal, the parchment pages of which were about to be used 
in the manufacture of tambourines. 

Ricoldo’s withdrawal from Bagdhad ends our documented 
knowledge of his missionary career. But he certainly remained in the 
Orient for some years, and his self-imposed exile from Bagdhad 
seems to have been only temporary. It was at this time that he wrote 
his moving, Job-like Letters to the Church Triumphant, which Do- 
minicana hopes to publish at some future date. Ricoldo apparently 
fled into the vast desert that stretches far to the west of the river 
valleys, and at this time, it seems, we should date an autobiographical 
detail noted in the Letters. He continued to preach, there in the 
desert, to whomever he met. One day, however, he fell in with a 
group of Arabs (Bedouin) who did not like his talk of Christ. 
Stripping him of his Dominican habit, they forced him to work as 
a camel-driver. “I know that Mohammed himself was a camel-driver, 
O Lord,” he prays in the Letters. “Is this the means You have de- 
signed for me to overcome Mohammed’s false teaching, by taking 
up his profession?’’!* He does not say how he escaped from his 
captor, but another passage relates how he traveled from land to 
land, wearing a flowing beard to alleviate prejudice against his re- 
ligious character, dressing sometimes as a Friar, sometimes as a 
camel-driver or other indigenous type, as prudence dictated. 

He was back in Florence, however, by 1301, as a document of 
his convent bears witness. His return had been prompted by a need 
to consult at the Papal curia on problems that had arisen in the 
course of his missionary labors. This would suggest that he planned 
a return to the East, but his business with the Pope dragged on and 
his health began to fail. He seems to have devoted his first decade 
back in Italy to completing and polishing his Improbatio Alcorani. 
After 1310, however, he took an active role in the affairs of his 





12 Epistolae ad Ecclesiam Triumphantem, ed. R. Roehricht, in Revue de 
V’Orient Latin, II (1884), 284. 
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province, and devoted himself zealously to preaching and priestly 
ministrations. He was given the title of Preacher General by the 
Provincial Chapter held at Arezzo in 1315. Ricoldo of Montecroce 
died at Santa Maria Novella, October 31, 1320. 


What kind of a man was Ricoldo and what is his position in 
history? Ricoldo Pennini was a “third generation” Dominican. He 
entered the Order just a half-century after its approbation and he 
would have known older religious who remembered St. Dominic. His 
Dominican intellectual formation, influenced as it was by then by 
St. Thomas, is most evident in his writings. Even when Ricoldo is 
most pragmatic and particular, the Scholastic, the Aristotelian, the 
fond student of theology shows through. He had that flaming piety 
for the Sacred Passion that was characteristic of medieval Italy. 
But he was also a man of broad outlook, with a strong liberal train- 
ing even before he entered the Order. We have seen how talented he 
was as a linguist. 

But above all he is a perfect type of the thirteenth-century mis- 
sionary, a model of all those Friars, Franciscan and Dominican, 
whom medieval Christendom sent forth into the supernaturally bar- 
ren wastes of the heathen world. They are historical proof of 
Europe’s expansionist tendencies. Yet their inspiration was wholly 
supernatural, for they were convinced, far more than we, that salva- 
tion lay in Christian faith and baptism. They saw clearly the bondage 
of sin and ignorance which held the pagan world in thrall, and they 
spent themselves trying to lift that bondage. 

Yet how much success did these men have? What could a man 
like Ricoldo show for his long years in the vineyard? A mere glance 
at the present day conditions of the Eastern Churches reveals the 
failure of the medieval missionary effort to bring about a definitive 
reunion. Yet the continued existence of these schismatic bodies is not 
the whole story. In fact, the late thirteenth and early fourteenth cen- 
turies witnessed a widespread movement towards Catholic unity. We 
have seen that the head of the Nestorian church made his submission 
to Rome during Ricoldo’s own lifetime, and perhaps through his in- 
tervention. The Popes of the time were constantly receiving similar 
embassies. Perhaps the most notable success of this great movement 
was the formation in Armenia of a new religious order, modelled on 
Dominican lines. Founded in the 1330’s, the Friars Unifiers of St. 
Gregory the Illuminator worked dovotedly in the Catholic cause for 
over three hundred years. 

Admittedly, this return to Catholicism was incomplete, restricted, 
not destined to endure. The factors that caused this are many: the 
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missionaries seemed unable to consolidate their gains, characterized 
as they were by extensive mobility, a supernatural wanderlust which 
worked to their disadvantage. Ricoldo himself warns against the 
tendency to stress the peculiar customs and observances of the West- 
ern church with the same force as they did divinely revealed dogmas. 
But the principal blow came from the outside with the invasions of 
the Turks and the Mongols. Latin Christendom was thrown once 
more on the defensive. 


But their work had not been in vain. The Friar missionaries 
had planted the seed of good-will which helped later Latin clerics 
in their contact with the Eastern churches. At Mosul, where Ricoldo 
worked so strenuously, the French Dominicans have been engaged 
in a fruitful apostolate since 1750. In that district, the Catholic 
Chaldeans have long since surpassed their Nestorian brethren both 
in numbers and in level of cultivation. 

Turning to Ricoldo’s work among the Mohammedans, we would 
see far less in the way of concrete results. There is no indication 
that he made a single convert. Confronted by the superior intransi- 
gence of the Saracens, Ricoldo spent his time developing a method, 
trying to discover a way of approach on the intellectual and cultural 
level. We have seen how his program of study was cut short by 
political upheavals. But his greatest contribution to the Moslem apos- 
tolate remains the accurate, first-hand knowledge of Koranic teach- 
ing that he brought back with him from the schools of Bagdhad. 
Only when one knows something of the exaggerated ideas held in 
medieval Europe about the Moslems, does he begin to appreciate the 
value of Ricoldo’s work. 

In all this we may see the properly Dominican quality of Ricol- 
to’s missionary career. Like Dominic himself, he had an ardent love 
of Jesus Christ, an unquenchable thirst for souls. Beyond this, how- 
ever, he tried to follow his Holy Father by applying the intellectual 
apostolate to the Moslem and East-Christian worlds. He adopted 
Dominic’s own method of disputing with heresiarchs. He had that 
constant solicitude for truth which is the great heritage of the 
Preachers. With this he coupled a Scholastic willingness to dis- 
tinguish, to carefully examine the tenete of a tradition not his own, 
rejecting what is false or corrosive, embracing what is true and good, 
insisting on essentials, yet flexible in non-essentials. But above all 
else, Ricoldo of Montecroce clearly grasped and steadfastly pursued 
the end which gave direction to his entire priestly and Dominican life 
—that all men should be brought to know, love and serve the One 
True God. 














THE HOLINESS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Part Two ! 


ANY IMPORTANT and significant facts of Dominic’s life 
are contained in the following desposition of the official 
process of his canonization. We see the tremendous op- 
position he faced in scattering his small group of followers 

throughout Europe. Characteristic aspects of his prayer and life of 

penance are recorded by these two witnesses. Brother Rudolph re- 
counts the inspired words of hope which the holy father left his 
children when he died. 





The Testimony of Brother John of Spain 


Also called John of Navarre, he entered the Order on August 
28, 1215. He was one of the early brethren who helped St. Dominic 
choose the Rule of St. Augustine in 1216. He is the only one of the 
nine Bolognese witnesses who tells nothing of the translation of St. 
Dominic’s body in May, 1233. Therefore, he must have arrived in 
Bologna only a short time before the witnesses were heard by the 
papal board of Commissioners in August. He was probably an in- 
quisitor in Southern France around 1236.? 


On the tenth of August, Brother John of Spain, a priest of the 
Order of Preachers, stated under oath that he had entered the Order 
of Friar Preachers in the year of its approval in a consistory of the 
Lord Pope, Innocent III.* The witness is quite certain that the next 
feast of St. Augustine will make the eighteenth anniversary of his 
reception of the habit from Brother Dominic’s hands. And it was on 
that very day that he made his profession in the hands of the founder 
and first Master of the Order, in the church of St. Romanus at 
Toulouse. From that time he lived with Brother Dominic day and 
night; in various places and through different countries he traveled 
and rested with him. 

Both night and day, Brother Dominic was constant in his prayer. 
He prayed more than the other brothers who lived with him, kept 
longer vigils ; he used the discipline on his body with greater severity 
and frequency than the others. The witness knows these facts for he 
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very often saw Dominic acting thus. Some of the brethren also told 
him that Master Dominic used the discipline on himself and had 
others administer it; it was made of an iron chain with three 
branches. All this was common knowledge among the brethren, but 
the witness heard it from the brothers who had actually used this 
discipline on Brother Dominic. 


When the brethren were guilty of violations, he punished them 
according to the Rule. Yet he suffered deeply with the offenders, and 
was extremely sorrowful whenever he had to penance anyone for his 
transgression. 


Filled with compassion, he most ardently desired his neighbor’s 
salvation. Hence, he himself preached frequently, and by every means 
possible he exhorted the brethren to act similarly. Sending them out 
to preach, he directed and counselled them to be wholly motivated by 
the salvation of souls. Since he placed great confidence in God, he 
also sent out the less talented brothers to preach, telling them: “Go 
securely, for the Lord will be with you and give you the words to 
speak ; nothing will be lacking to you.” They went, and everything 
happened just as he had said. 

When the witness was at the monastery of the church of St. 
Romanus in Toulouse, Brother Dominic, acting against the will of 
the Court of Montfort, the Archbishop of Narbonne, the Bishop of 
Toulouse and certain other prelates, sent the reluctant witness to 
Paris with five clerical brethren and one laybrother.6 They were to 
study, preach and found a monastery there. They should not fear, 
for everything would prosper for them. To the prelates, the Court 
and the brethren, he said: “Do not oppose me, for I know very well 
what I am doing.” Then he sent others to Spain, giving them a 
similar reply and instructions. 

While the witness and his companions were studying at Paris, 
Master John (a deacon at St. Quentin and Regent of Theology at the 
University) and the College of Masters and Parisian Students gave 
him and the brethren the church of St. James. This church was 
located at the Orleans gate. They established themselves there, built 
a monastery and accepted many good clerics who entered the Order 
of Friars Preachers. Many gifts and revenues were given them, so 
they flourished, just as Brother Dominic had predicted. 

During this same period, many buildings and much property 
were given to the Order in the country around Toulouse and Albi. 
Since the Order of Preachers had all this property and wealth in 
that area, the brethren used to carry money on their journeys, go by 
horse and wear surplices. Therefore, Brother Dominic worked hard 
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to convince them of the necessity of relinquishing and contemning 
all temporal goods—they should embrace poverty, live on alms, not 
carry money with them, nor ride horses. Thus the property in France 
was given to the Cistercian nuns, and in other countries to nuns there. 


In order that the brethren might be more completely intent upon 
study and preaching, Dominic wanted the unlettered laybrothers of 
his Order to be over the learned brethren in the administration and 
care of temporal affairs. But the clerical brethren did not want the 
laybrothers over them, lest the same situation result as happened in 
the Order of Grandmont.? Asked how he knew all this, the witness 
answered that he lived with Brother Dominic for a long time. He had 
seen everything related, except for the discipline made from an iron 
chain. But he knows the other facts because he was there and ex- 
perienced these things with his companions. 


Brother Dominic was friendly to all, rich and poor, Jews and 
pagans (who were very numerous in Spain). As the witness saw, he 
was also loved by all men, with the exception of heretics and enemies 
of the Church. He used to pursue these and refute them in debates 
and sermons. However, when he argued with them, he lovingly ex- 
horted them to repent and return to the faith—as the witness saw 
and heard. 

He often noticed that Dominic slept at night as he was dressed 
during the day, except that he took off his shoes. When he traveled 
from one place to another, he also took off his shoes and walked 
barefoot until he reached his destination. Whenever he got out into 
the country, he again took off his shoes and threw them over his 
shoulder—he would not let anyone else carry them for him. Asked 
how he knew, the witness replied that he heard it from the brethren 
and had often seen it himself. If he stumbled on a rock, Dominic 
bore it cheerfully. As a man who always rejoiced in his troubles, he 
was not disturbed, but used to say: “This is penance.” 

He was greatly in love with poverty, and zealously incited the 
brethren to have a similar love. The witness noticed this, for he saw 
Brother Dominic happy in the poorest clothing. Giving away all his 
temporal goods, he often exhorted the brethren to love poverty. He 
was also frugal in eating and drinking, but particularly as regards 
any special dish. He readily dispensed others, but never himself ; 
rather, he strictly observed the entire Rule. The witness stated that 
he saw this himself. 

When they walked through cities and villages together, the 
witness noticed that Dominic hardly raised his eyes from the ground. 
He did not have a bed of his own, like the other brethren. If 
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Dominic had possessed his own bed, the witness certainly would have 
known of its existence, for he had gone to great trouble searching 
for it. 

Two or three times he was elected to the episcopacy, but he al- 
ways refused—he preferred living with his brethren in poverty to be- 
ing a bishop. As to the source of his information, the witness replied 
that this was common knowledge at that time, not only among the 
brethren, but also among others, both clerics and laymen. The 
bishoprics were those of Béziers and Comminges. The witness added 
that this had happened before he had entered the Order. 

Dominic rarely spoke, except with God, that is, in prayer, or of 
God; further, he urged the brethren to act similarly. The witness 
noted that he was always joyful with others, but he frequently wept 
while praying—for he saw and heard him. During and after Brother 
Dominic’s lifetime, the witness heard that he persevered in virginity 
till his death—a fact well-known among the brethren. He once heard 
Dominic say that he desired to be tortured, cut to pieces and die for 
the faith of Christ. 

Both by word and letter, he often instructed and urged the 
brethren of the Order to always study the Old and New Testament. 
The witness heard him say this and saw the letters. He always car- 
ried Matthew’s Gospel and Paul’s Epistles with him. From studying 
them so much, he almost knew them from memory. 

The canons of Brother Dominic and many other trustworthy 
men told the witness the following incident. When Dominic was in 
the world studying at Palencia, a famine harassed that region; the 
poor were badly plagued and many died. Moved by compassion and 
love, Dominic sold his books and all his possessions to buy food for 
the poor. At his example, many others contributed much to relieve 
the distress. 


The Testimony of Brother Rudolph 


Under the magnetic influence of Blessed Reginald, Rudolph 
(also called Raoul) entered the Order in the spring of 1219. In 
choosing the poverty of the Dominicans, he resigned his benefice as a 
parish priest. A doctor of canon law, he was originally from Faenza. 
He died in 1259.° 


On the eleventh of August, Brother Rudolph of Faenza, a priest 
of the Order of Preachers, stated under oath that he was the rector 
and chaplain of the church of St. Nicholas in Bologna, when that 
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church was given to the Friars Preachers. It was given by the Lord 
Bishop of Bologna at the request of the venerable father, the Lord 
Bishop Ugolino of Ostia, the Apostolic Legate, who is now the Su- 
preme Pontiff. This was over fourteen years ago. During the same 
year, Brother Dominic, the founder and first Master of the Order of 
Preachers, came to Bologna. From the time he arrived until his 
death, he generally lived in that city — except when he visited the 
Roman Curia, certain regions of Lombardy and the city of Venice. 

In all the time Dominic was in the city, the witness lived near 
him, for he was a member of the Order, having made his profession 
before Dominic arrived in Bologna. Since he was procurator for the 
house and the brethren, the witness was able to observe Brother 
Dominic in church, at the Divine Office, in the dormitory and re- 
fectory, night and day. Therefore, he was very well acquainted with 
the person and life of Dominic. 

He often used to spend the entire night in church—he prayed 
much, and in his prayer wept and groaned often. The witness knows 
this for he frequently followed him to church and saw him. He used 
to stay there with him at night, and thus saw and heard him praying 
and weeping. Frequently in his prayer, Dominic would stand on tip- 
toe, raising his hands—as one would in prayer. Asked how he saw 
all this at night, the witness answered that a light was always kept 
burning in the church. Since the witness was his close friend, he 
used to stand near Brother Dominic to pray. He is most certain that 
Dominic was much more devout and constant in prayer than any man 
he had ever seen. 

He always wore an iron chain next to his body, wrapped around 
his waist—and he kept it there till his death. The witness knows this, 
for when Dominic died, he found the chain wrapped around him. He 
took it and kept it, but afterwards gave it to the Master of the Order, 
Jordan.’ 

Dominic always slept at night dressed just as he was during the 
day, except that he took off his shoes: Sometimes he slept on the 
floor, sometimes on a board (which the witness himself would first 
cover with some cloth), but very often he slept sitting. Because of his 
many vigils and nights spent in prayer, he oftentimes fell asleep at 
the table. 

Devoted to the Divine Office, he always attended choir with 
the community. He also ate at the common table, taking the same 
food as the brethren. The witness, who was the procurator, once put 
out a special dish for the brethren. Brother Dominic called him over, 
and, observing the silence, whispered to him: “You are destroying 
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the brethren, giving them these delicacies.” 

Whenever the house ran short of bread, wine or any item of 
food, the witness used to go to Dominic and say: “We have no bread 
—or wine.” He would answer: “Go and pray, for the Lord will pro- 
vide.” So the witness would go to the church to pray, often followed 
by Brother Dominic. God heard them, for they always had enough 
to eat. Sometimes, at Dominic’s command, the witness took the little 
bit of bread they still had and put it on the tables—and the Lord 
supplied the lack. 


He observed the Rule and the customs of the Friars Preachers 
with perfect exactitude, as to himself and for others, in their cloth- 
ing, food and drink, the fasts and in everything else. Since the wit- 
ness lived with him, he often had occasion to notice these things. 


The witness stated emphatically that he had never seen anyone 
so happy in his faith and devotion as Dominic. He wanted to save 
all men, Christians and Saracens, but especially the Cumans and 
other pagans. He had more zeal for souls than any man the witness 
had known—often he expressed his desire to go to the Cumans and 
other infidels. 

But he was always cheerful and pleasant; a comforter of the 
brethren, he was patient, merciful and kind. If he saw a brother 
breaking any rule, he would pass by as if he had not seen it. But 
afterwards, with a mild expression and kind words, he would say: 
“Brother, you must confess your fault.” With his gentle words, he 
induced all to confess and repent. He rigorously punished transgres- 
sions, but the offenders went away consoled because of his humble 
attitude. 

He was a great lover of poverty and exhorted the brethren to 
practice this virtue. The witness experienced this, for when Brother 
Dominic arrived at Bologna, Lord Odoric Galiciani wanted to give 
the brethren some property worth more than 500 Bolognese pounds. 
The deed had already been drawn up in the presence of the Lord 
Bishop of Bologna, but Dominic tore up the contract. He did not 
want them to have that property or any other wealth, but to live 
poorly, wholly dependent on alms. If they had enough in the house 
to support them for the day, they were not to accept anything else 
on that day, or send anyone out for alms. He wished them to have 
modest houses and poor clothing. Even the vestments in church 
were not to be made of silk; his desire was that they be of buckram 
or some other cheap cloth. 

The brethren were not to involve themselves in temporal af- 
fairs, nor interfere in the management and care of the house—ex- 
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cept those who had charge of this. His desire was that all the rest 
be constantly intent on study, prayer or preaching. When he found 
a brother who could preach well, he did not want any other assign- 
ment given him. Whether the brethren were out on their journeys or 
in the house, he wanted them to speak only of God or the salvation 
of souls. The witness never heard Dominic himself speak an idle 
or harmful word of detraction. He noted all these things, for he 
lived with Brother Dominic day and night—thus he saw him speak- 
ing and acting. He was much occupied in his devotion and faithful- 
ness to preaching and the hearing of confessions. When he preached, 
he often wept, moving his hearers to tears also. 


At the time of the first chapter of the Friars Preachers in 
Bologna, Brother Dominic said to the brethren: “I am only worthy 
to be deposed, for I am useless and remiss.” He humbled himself 
greatly in all things. Although the brethren would not remove him, 
they satisfied him by selecting certain deputies. While the chapter 
met, these would have power over him and the entire chapter to 
institute, define and impose legislation. 

When he was sick with the illness which caused his death, the 
brethren were standing around him weeping. The witness supported 
his head with a towel and wiped the sweat from his face. Dominic 
said, “Do not cry, for I shall be more useful to you where I am go- 
ing than I could ever be here.” Asked about those present, the wit- 
ness replied that many of the brethren were there, but he could not 
remember their names. 

Then one of the brethren had asked Dominic, “Father, where 
do you want your body buried?” He answered, “Under the feet of 
the brethren.” The witness feels certain that Brother Dominic died 
when the brothers, who were reciting the prayers for the commenda- 
tion of his soul, were saying the words: “Oh saints of God, come to 
help him, oh angels of the Lord, come to meet him; take his soul and 
offer it in the sight of the Most High.” All of this happened in one 
of the cells at St. Nicholas. 

The witness never saw him sleep on a featherbed or any kind of 
mattress, except when he died—he was lying on a mattress. When 
Brother Dominic was at the point of death, he said to the brethren: 
“Prepare yourselves.” They went and made ready. Then, while they 
were saying the prayers for a departing soul, he raised his hands to- 
ward heaven and died. 

The witness himself dug the grave, procured the stone slab 
which was placed over the tomb, and made the wooden casket for the 
body. He himself put the body in the casket, fastened the top with 
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iron nails, and diligently guarded it until it was buried.!* No kind of 
drug or aromatic substance was placed in the coffin or the grave. This 
could not have been done without the witness seeing it, for he was 
the procurator of the house and everything was carried out according 
to his orders. 


He was among those who opened the first grave of Brother 
Dominic, when the body was transferred to where it now lies. Using 
an iron sledge, he loosened the wall of the tomb, which was very 
strong and constructed with firm and durable cement. He then had to 
use an iron bar to raise the top stone, for the tomb was enclosed with 
very large stones sealed together with cement. (He himself had de- 
liberately built it this way in the first place, so that no one could steal 
the body.) When he raised the stone top with the iron bar, thus open- 
ing the tomb, a sweet, delightful and strong, or.rather, very powerful 
aroma, although unidentifiable to him, rose from the grave. The wit- 
ness does not think it was similar to the smell of any aromatic spices. 
The odor was so powerful that in no drug shop or any place had he 
ever experienced anything like the strength and quality of this 
aroma. The same fact was acknowledged by all those present—the 
bishops and clerics, the Podesta of Bologna and many distinguished 
townsmen, who had been guarding the grave. 

For many days afterwards, the fragrance lingered in the first 
grave, on things placed in it, and adhered to the clothing and hands 
of those who touched it. To this very day, the bones of Brother 
Dominic retain the aroma. The witness bases his testimony on what 
he saw and touched with his own hands, for he was there. 

(To be continued) 





Footnotes 





1 The reader is referred to Part I in the March issue of Dominicana for 
details regarding the institution and development of the process of canonization 
in the thirteenth century. 

2 Altaner, p. 28; Vicaire, p. 221. 

3 At Bologna, Italy, in 1233; cf. Dominicana, March, 1957, pp. 28ff. 

4Cf. Altaner, pp. 28-9, for the slight discrepancy in the chronology. 

5 When a novice makes his profession, he holds the book of the Constitu- 
tions of the Order. The receiving prelate then clasps the hand of the novice. 
The latter pronounces his vows of religion, taken according to the legislation 
contained in the Constitutions. 

6 Brother John asked Master Dominic for traveling expenses. Dominic re- 
fused, telling him they should go as the disciples of Christ—not carrying any 
money, for nothing would ever be wanting to those who fear God. Lacking 
Dominic’s pure faith, Brother John would not obey. In his great kindness, Dom- 
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inic gave him the money, but he wept in doing so. Cf. MOPH, XXII, p. 155. 

7 The troubles of this Order necessitated numerous interventions of the 
Holy See and the action of ten popes. The disputes were characterized by actions 
such as occurred in one monastery: The laybrothers imprisoned the prior and 
elected one of themselves as superior. The difficulties were well-known through- 
out Europe and were popularized in song and legend. Cf. Mulhern, pp. 25ff. 

8 St. Dominic was a canon of the cathedral chapter in Osma, Spain before 
founding his own Order. The canons mentioned here were probably the com- 
panions of Dominic at that early stage of his life in Spain. 

9 Altaner, pp. 30ff; Balme, vol. II, pp. 263ff; Vicaire, p. 225. Cf. Gerard de 
Frachet, pp. 9ff., for certain prophecies and miracles related by Rudolph. 

10 Blessed Jordan of Saxony was elected to succeed St. Dominic when the 
latter died. 

11 They are officially entitled diffinitores. 

12 A description of the first tomb by a modern scholar can be found in the 
article, “Le sepolture e le varie translazioni del corpo di S. Domenico,” by Fa- 
ther A. D’Amato, in the work, Le reliquie di San Domenico, Bologna, 1946, p. 5. 
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THE APOSTLE OF CHRIST 


. . . those who are to be the ministers and apostles of Christ should be solidly and 
perfectly trained and exercised in the spirit and apostolic virtues of their model, 
Christ Himself. They should have an ardent and absolutely pure zeal for promot- 
ing the glory of God, an actual and burning charity for the Church—for protect- 
ing her rights, for safeguarding and spreading her doctrine; a consuming zeal for 
seeking the salvation of souls, a supernatural prudence in speaking and acting, 
joined to an evangelical simplicity; a humble denial of self and a most reverent 
subjection to one’s teachers, an invincible trust in God and an acute consciousness 
of one’s duty; a firm skill in beginning works and constancy in finishing them, a 
careful fidelity in carrying out one’s duties, and a magnanimous spirit in acting 
and in suffering; finally a Christian graciousness and humanity which attracts all. 


Pope Pius XII 
(Principles for rel. perf., May, 1956) 








>: VERY REVEREND LORENZ PIUS JOHANNSEN, O.P. > 


On February 28 the province lost one of its most illustrious 
and beloved sons when Father Pius Johannsen died after a long 
priestly life of unremitted labor. Death came after a brief illness 
in Philips Memorial Hospital, North Tarrytown, N. Y. At the 
time Father Johannsen held the post of chaplain to the Domini- 
can Sisters of the Sick Poor at Mariandale, Ossining, N. Y. But 
his most distinguished and memorable service to the Order and 
St. Joseph’s Province was his term of 18 years as master of nov- 
ices—years in which he trained scores of the Order’s offspring, 
fashioning them after the likeness of their father St. Dominic, 
who was the special exemplar of Father Johannsen’s own life. 

He was a native of Newport, R. I., born there on March 11, 
1892, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Lorenz Christian Johannsen. Two 
other children of the family also joined the religious life. Father 
Johannsen’s sister, Sister M. Josita, was a member of the Sister 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart, and his brother, also a Do- 
minican, the Very Rev. Bertrand Johannsen, O.P., P.G., is the 
pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Memphis, Tenn. 

After completing his grammar schooling in the Newport 
public schools, Father Johannsen went to Roman Catholic High 
School in Philadelphia. Before entering the Order he received his 
college education at the University of Pennsylvania, the Catholic 
University of America, and Ohio State University. At the age of 
19 he entered the novitiate at St. Joseph’s Priory and there re- 
ceived the habit September 11, 1911. A year later he made his first 
profession, and then was sent to the House of Studies in Wash- 
ington for his training in philosophy and Sacred Theology. On 
June 15, 1917, in the chapel of the priory he was ordained by the 
Most Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, rector of Catholic University. 

The following year Father Johannsen received his first as- 
signment to Aquinas College High School, Columbus, as profes- 
sor of physics. In November 1924 he began his almost legendary 
career as master of novices, returning to the scene of his own 
novitiate, St. Joseph’s Priory. A year later, however, the novi- 
tiate was transferred to St. Rose Priory where Father Johannsen 
remained until his retirement from the position in the fall of 
1941. All the time that he was novice master he was also subprior. 

Mirroring the divine restlessness of his Lord Who was in- 
tent on doing the work of His Father “while it was day,” Father 
Johannsen did not slacken his work with the termination of his 
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training of the novices but became pastor of St. Thomas Church 
in Zanesville, O. In 1945 he returned to the scene of his long la- 
bors, becoming prior and pastor at St. Rose. After completing 
this office in 1948 he was assigned to St. Andrew’s parish in Cin- 
cinnati and the following year to the Colonel John J. Astor Home 
for Convalescent Boys, Rhinebeck, N. Y. In 1950 he began his 
last assignment at the novitiate house of the Sisters of the Sick 
Poor. 

The funeral took place at the Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, 
New York City, March 4, 1957. His brother, the Very Rev. Ber- 
trand Johannsen, was the celebrant of the Solemn Requiem Mass. 
Very Rev. P. L. Thornton, O.P., served as deacon, and Rev. Jus- 
tin McManus, O.P., was subdeacon. The eulogy was delivered by 
Very Rev. P. F. Mulhern, O.P., S.T.M. Rev. Charles A. Farrell, 
O.P. and Rev. G. G. Christian, O.P., were the acolytes. Included 
in the throng which gathered to pay parting homage to “a simple 
soul completely devoid of any guile” were distinguished members 
of the secular clergy, about 80 Dominican priests, and 200 Do- 
minican sisters of various communities. Burial took place in the 
Dominican plot in All Souls Cemetery, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Every priest is a father, but to Dominican novices of both 
the First and Third Order Father Pius Johannsen is especially so. 
May he rest in peace. 





>: THE REVEREND HENRY IGNATIUS SMITH, O.P. -/ 


Exhausted by 47 years of apostolic labor and in the presence 
of his brethren in religion and the confreres of his work, Father 
Ignatius Smith fell asleep in Christ in the early afternoon of 
March 8. It was the day after the feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the day in which he had consummated his life’s work of living 
and preaching the doctrine of the Angelic Doctor. The strain of 
that day’s preaching brought about a heart attack which ended 
his life in his seventy-first year. Father Smith died in Providence 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. At the time he held the office of dean 
of religious communities at the Catholic University. He was one 
of the nation’s most illustrious preachers and leaders in Catholic 
education. 

The oldest of eight children of Mr. and Mrs. Michael Smith, 
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Father Ignatius was born in Newark, N. J., August 25, 1886. 
Three of his brothers followed him into the Order, a striking 
reminder of Christ’s divine partiality in choosing two pairs of 
brothers among His twelve Apostles. Two of the brothers also 
attained prominence in the field of education, and two of them 
preceded him in death. The Rev. John Smith, O.P., the youngest, 
is the vice president of Aquinas College High School, Columbus, 
and a former instructor at Providence College. The late Father 
George Smith, O.P., was a professor of engineering at Notre 
Dame University, and the late Father Lawrence Smith, O.P., was 
head of the Southern Mission Band. Three other brothers and a 
sister also survive Father Ignatius. 

After attending grammar and high school in Newark, Father 
Smith went to Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. In the fall 
of 1904 he entered the novitiate and received the habit at St. 
Rose. The following year he made his profession of simple vows 
at St. Joseph Priory, the novitiate having been transferred to 
that house during the course of his own apprenticeship. He was 
then sent to the new House of Studies in Washington for his phi- 
losophy and theology, and in that same year, 1905, made his first 
contact with the Catholic University, which was later to become 
the hub of the wide wheel of his apostolate. Five years later, 
June 10, 1910, during the course of his studies in theology, he was 
ordained in the Caldwell Hall chapel at the University by the 
auxiliary bishop of Baltimore, the Most Rev. Owen B. Corrigan. 
At the end of his studies in theology in 1912 he was awarded the 
degree of lector in Sacred Theology, and in 1915 he received his 
doctorate in philosophy from the University. 

Father Smith’s first assignment was teaching philosophy and 
sociology at the Washington studium. In 1917 he began a period 
of intense activity, which was remarkable even by his own stand- 
ard. He was made prior and pastor of St. Catherine’s Church in 
New York City. He initiated and edited the Torch magazine, and 
was named Director of the Third Order. He also assumed editor- 
ship of the Holy Name Journal, was made National Director of the 
Holy Name Society, and effected a spiritual revival of popular 
interest in the Society. Resigning after reelection as prior of St. 
Catherine’s, he returned to the House of Studies in Washington 
in 1920 and in that same year began his teaching career at the 
Catholic University, which was to continue uninterrupted for 37 
years until his death. From 1923 to 1929 he was also prior of the 
Washington House of Studies. 
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Father Smith’s accomplishments at the University are legion. 
Having begun as an associate professor of philosophy, he organ- 
ized the Preachers Institute in 1932 and directed it for 23 years. 
The Institute was set up, he declared, ‘for the relief of laymen 
who had to sit through bad sermons.” In 1936 he became the first 
Dean of the School of Philosophy and remained in this office until 
1956. He was moderator or chaplain of more than one student 
organization. After his retirement as Dean of Philosophy in 
1956, he became the first dean of the religious communities, some 
72, at the University. At that time also the University celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of his association with the school, both 
as student and teacher. 

The University was the base rather than the mere field of 
Father Smith’s abundant apostolate. His fame as a preacher was 
perhaps greater than his renown as a teacher. The number and 
extent of his sermons and lectures seems almost legendary, and 
those who heard him only once seem never to have forgotten it. 
The apostolate of his pen can also hardly be overemphasized. 
Besides editing and writing for the Torch and the Journal, he was 
editor of New Scholasticism for 11 years. In 1936 he became presi- 
dent of the Catholic Philosophical Society. He was spiritual ad- 
viser for the Washington Archdiocesan Council of Catholic 
Nurses for many years and national chaplain of the Council of 
Catholic Nurses. 

Honors meant little to Father Smith, though he could scarce- 
ly escape them. During the anniversary celebration President 
Eisenhower saluted him as one who had “contributed to the 
spiritual strength of our Nation.” The University’s alumni asso- 
ciation awarded him the Cardinal Gibbons Medal, its highest 
honor. Three colleges presented him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. He received decoration twice from Pope Pius XII: the 
Bene Merenti award in 1938 for long and outstanding service and 
the Cross Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice in 1956. 

The world that had known Father Smith did its utmost to 
express its gratitude and reverence after his death. On March 11 
his community at the Washington House of Studies held its 
Solemn Requiem Mass, with his brother, Father John Smith, as 
celebrant. The following day the Very Rev. George C. Reilly, 
O.P., prior of the House of Studies celebrated a missa cantata in 
the crypt of the Shrine of the Immaculate Conception for the 
benefit of the student body of the University. Afterwards the 
Shrine was again thronged for the Solemn Pontifical Mass. The 
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Most Rev. Patrick O’Boyle, Archbishop of Washington, was the 
celebrant, assisted by the Rev. John Smith, O.P., as deacon and 
the Very Rev. George Reilly, O.P., as subdeacon. The Most Rev. 
Archbishop Amleto G. Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, presided. The eulogy was delivered by the Right 
Rev. William J. McDonald, vice-rector of the University. 

Nine bishops were in attendance: the Most Reverends Joseph 
H. Albers, Lansing ; Edward C. Daly, O.P., Des Moines; Bryan J. 
McEntegart, rector of Catholic University; Fulton J. Sheen, one 
of Father Smith’s first students ; Jerome D. Sebastian, Baltimore ; 
Peter L. Ireton and Joseph H. Hodges, Richmond; and John M. 
McNamara and Philip M. Hannan, Washington. Also present was 
the Right Rev. Francis McSorley, O.M.I., prefect apostolic of 
Sulu, in the Philippine Islands. 

Honorary pallbearers were J. Edgar Hoover, James F. 
Kenny, John L. Schroeder, Walter McArdle, Joseph McDermott, 
Chief Robert Murray, Dr. Edward Finan, Richard Galiher, Ed- 
mund La Fond, Thomas Whalen, Dr. A. J. Scullen, Alex Sokoloff, 
Judge Edward Curran, John J. Daly, James P. Granery, Lewis L. 
Garnieri, Paul B. Holmes, Dr. Paul Nolan, Wilfred Howell, Ray- 
mond A. DuFour, Dr. Roy Deferrari, Hugh Flynn, James Colli- 
flower, John Jankowski, Nicholas J. Chase, Dr. Francis McQuade, 
and Dr. Roy Bode. Dominican students of the House of Studies 
formed the choir for both Masses at the Shrine. 

Having “done the work of Him who sent him while it was 
day,” and having come to the “night when no man can work,” 
Father Smith was laid to rest near his two brothers in the Do- 
minican plot of Mount Olivet Cemetery. May he with them rest in 
peace. 
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As the Morning Star. By Rev. Jerome Wilms, O.P. Translated from the 
German by a Dominican Sister of the Perpetual Rosary. Milwaukee, 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1956, pp. 130. $2.95. 


The charming Saint Francis and the no-less charming, if per- 
haps more austere Saint Dominic had much in common. Yet each 
left a distinct impression. The Reverend Jerome Wilms of the Or- 
der of Preachers characterizes such an impression—such a mission, 
actually, in a few words: (the) “Dominicans heal mankind’s diseases 
of the mind; Franciscans, the diseases of the heart.” This and sim- 
ilarly succinct, yet profound; weighty, yet digestible; homely, yet 
sparkling phrases are some of the most telling reasons why As the 
Morning Star should outshine many others in its orbit. It is a splen- 
did introduction to a resplendent Saint—Dominic of Guzman. 

But why another biography of Saint Dominic? An inevitable 
question. Author Wilms anticipates it. He puts aside any objections 
that his is an attempt to ape the imaginative genius of Pere Lacor- 
daire. Nor is he encouraging one to jettison Dr. Scheeben’s erudite 
work. But, he says, (and rightly) “. . . the fountain bubbles continu- 
ously” and from its overflow, one may always dip into another in- 
terpretation. Father Wilms has. And it is refreshing. 

In his slim and easy-to-read book, Father Wilms goes all-out to 
give us a picture of Saint Dominic—the boy, the student, the Priest, 
the Preacher. Without rupturing any essential historical data, he 
has poured blood into a figure too-long relegated to the sometimes 
arid precincts of facts and figures. And the human figure emerges 
with a warm, virile glow. Saint Dominic’s specific contribution to 
the Church is unmistakeably spelled out for us; but the human ele- 
ments which figured so largely in this contribution are here explored, 
pondered, and recreated with artistry. This is also true of Dominic’s 
ideal, and each of the exciting episodes it generated. All of these 
are here—accurate, and sound. Father Wilms, who has been in turn 
a Master of Dominican Novices, a Professor of Theology, and a 
Provincial of a German Province, now holds the high degree of 
Master of Sacred Theology. He writes with authority. He does 
not sell Saint Dominic short when it concerns those essentials re- 
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quired for a true picture of a saint—a saint who at once revolution- 
ized the notion of monastic life and dealt the vital blow to a per- 
nicious heresy—Albigensianism. Neither does he sell his readers 
short on the poetry as well as the drama which was an integral part 
of Saint Dominic’s heroic life. 

It is precisely this last aspect which will win for Saint Dominic 
a brand-new audience—a new flock of ardent followers. Father 
Wilms has gauged his writing for 1957. He has succeeded. Saint 
Dominic, he reports “was always ready to attempt squaring a circle 
in order to carry out a worthy undertaking.” In re-telling Dominic’s 
message in an attractive and appealing style, Father Wilms has in- 
deed achieved a “worthy undertaking. ” And, happily, there has been 
no need for “squaring any circles.” V.L. 


Love the Lord Thy God. By Louis Colin, C.SS.R. Translated by Donald 
Attwater. Westminster, Md. The Newman Press, 1956. pp. 240. 
$3.50. 


“What is love? A puzzle, a mystery.” With these profound 
words, Father Colin introduces us to his book about the greatest 
commandment of all: Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God. He speaks 
to us about love in itself, about love of the One God, the Triune 
God and the Mother of God. He closes his discussion by relating 
the joys, peace and perseverence which are the delectable fruits of 
such love. He tells us of love as preached by Our Lord, as lived by 
His Saints, as expounded by His greatest writers. Yet, it is not 
his intent to exhaust the richness of love. He only points in the 
right direction. It is up to us to delve deeper. “We might well have 
added yet others to these different acts of love, but we leave the 
pleasure of gathering the rest to the reader.” 

Father Colin has rendered a notable service in gathering to- 
gether these thoughts on the splendor of love of God. We have only 
to assimilate and imitate. He seems especially to have had the needs 
of religious in mind as he wrote, for Love the Lord Thy God will 
surely aid them in realizing their vocation of leaving all things and 
following Our Lord. R.R.A. 


The Direction of Nuns. By various authors. Translated by Lancelot C. 
Sheppard. Preface by Albert Ple, O.P. Westminster, Md., The 
Newman Press, 1957. pp. x, 259. $4.00. 


This represents the seventh volume in the Religious Life Series 
and takes its origin from papers read at a French national confer- 
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ence in 1953. Here experts gathered to ponder the many problems 
facing priests whose ministry extends, directly or indirectly, to 
Sisters and Nuns. The scope of this book is by no means limited 
to the spiritual director, but preachers, confessors both ordinary and 
extraordinary, and chaplains, receive due and thorough treatment. 

Together with an excellent appraisal of Nuns and Sisters as 
the ilustrior portia gregis Christi, the first section, devoted to “Prin- 
ciples,” provides a brilliant, somewhat mystical, exposition of the 
evangelical counsels and the common life. At the close of this part 
of the book, Sr. Marie de la Redemption, O.P. makes the sole distaff 
contribution, which is worth the purchase of the whole book. Her 
“Psychology of Nuns” is a revelation, set off with electric clarity 
and precision, and a positive approach that even the most experienced 
confessors and retreat masters will welcome. 

The second section, devoted to “Practice,” considers and pro- 
poses solutions to a great many difficulties. Even the functions and 
privileges of the canonical visitator and religious assistant are clearly 
outlined. Of particular value are suggestions for preaching and 
doctrinal instruction. This contribution to a clearer understanding 
of the religious life is warmly recommended, and its utility for 
priests is universal. T.CK. 


Saint Paul, The Apostle of the Gentiles. By Justo Perez de Urbel, 
O.S.B. Translated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M. Cap. Westminster, Md., 
The Newman Press, 1956. pp. xi, 430. $5.00. 


In the prologue to this life of St. Paul, the author tells us that 
there is a veritable mountain of literature written about the great 
Apostle. Although much of this literature has been good, yet a great 
deal of it has been destructively critical of Paul’s writings and ac- 
complishments. The present author has taken up his pen successfully, 
to reveal the true stature of St. Paul and to make readers love him. 


This work can be adequately described as a “popular life.” 
What is offered by Fr. Perez is a good introduction for those read- 
ing for the first time about the Apostle of the Gentiles. By pre- 
senting the Apostle in his native background and culture, the author 
creates a vivid picture of Judaism, paganism and the new Christian 
community. Out of such setting emerges a true portrait of Paul, 
the overzealous Jew, the newly converted Christian, championing 
the cause of Christ before both Jew and gentile. 

There are times however, when the author seems to grope 
about for something to say, especially when dealing with the hidden 
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years of St. Paul’s life. These conjectures may have some foundation 
but they remain conjectures, and this is forced upon the reader’s 
attention by the use of “possibly,” “we may well believe” and simi- 
lar expressions. It is however, an excellent introduction to St. Paul, 
and a book which will stimulate further investigation into the life 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles. H.V.1. 


Guidance for Religious. By Gerald Kelly, S.J. Westminster, Md., The 
Newman Press, 1956. pp. xi, 316. $4.50. 


No man is self-sufficient in any way of life and this is especially 
true of the religious vocation. Dependence upon the directives of 
competent authority is necessary. Guidance for Religious offers 
just such assistance for the more facile attainment of religious per- 
fection. All the material was gathered originally for the author’s 
personal use. In response to the requests of many retreat masters 
and spiritual directors, the single essays have been brought together 
in this one volume. In much the same style as he proceeded in his 
well-known brochure, “Modern Youth and Chastity,” the author 
here strives to ease the many common problems encountered by 
religious. 

The first three sections of the book are intended as an aid to 
the director of religious. They are designed to give him a better un- 
derstanding of the emotional adjustments being made in the lives 
of young religious. Particular friendships, the duties of fraternal 
charity and a better appreciation and knowledge of the sacrament 
of Penance are but a few of the subjects treated. The fourth section 
contains material that is useful to religious who are directors of the 
laity. 

Although the work has been written expressly for the spiritual 
director, it goes without saying that the individual reader can glean 
much from its pages. Father Kelly presents a practical guide, ex- 
pressed in the discreet tones of a father counselling his children. 
The bookshelf of every priest should definitely have room for it. 

0.0’C. 


The Protestant Churches of America. By John A. Hardon, S.J. West- 
minster, Maryland, The Newman Press, 1956. pp. xxiii, 365. $5.00. 


This present work fills a long-felt need for an up-to-date Catho- 
lic manual of the Protestant denominations. Fr. Hardon has sup- 
plied in a serviceable, reference-book form separate chapters on the 
major Protestant denominations, and brief notices on the lesser 
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groups. Topics treated are history, doctrine, ritual and church gov- 
ernment. Complete statistics supplied by official Protestant sources 
are also given. Because of the amorphous character of most Protes- 
tant doctrinal systems, Fr. Hardon determined upon using quasi- 
authoritative publications and the statements of recognized leaders 
within specific denominations in his outline of professions of belief. 
The reader is frequently cautioned, however, that this is a necessary 
expedient. These statements of creed that are offered must generally 
be read against a backdrop of unrestricted private interpretation, 
and an ever-widening liberal-rationalist sphere of influence. 

The cardinal principles of Protestantism: the all-sufficiency of 
Scripture and the inviolability of private judgment, permit the 
deduction of any and every theological conclusion. It should come 
as no surprise then that under the Protestant genus one finds con- 
tradictory species. The Mormons, for instance, have a materialistic 
concept of God and proclaim the preeminence of matter over spirit, 
while the Christian Scientists and many Unitarians profess a sort 
of spiritual pantheism of over-soul. Methodists disclaim an exclusive- 
ness of doctrine, but the Wisconsin Lutheran Synod held heresy 
trials as recently as 1955. The hostility of many Protestant groups 
to smoking, drinking of intoxicants, card-playing etc., brings to mind 
a criticism of a contemporary of the Protestant revolt, the French 
philosopher de Montaigne. He remarked that the reformers attacked 
only the surface vices (whether real or imaginary), but not the hid- 
den, intestinal ones. 

Fr. Hardon brings out very clearly the fact that current efforts 
for greater unity within the Protestant family are basically of the 
practical order: a desire for increased organizational unity and ad- 
ministrative efficiency. The more or less willing abandonment of 
doctrinal tenets follows as a necessary corollary. 

The author has supplied a valuable storehouse of the essential 
data of mid-20th century American Protestantism. The presentation 
of facts is objective, and the phrasing of doctrinal beliefs in the 
very words of official Protestant sources is extremely effective. Still, 
the book is thoroughly apologetic in character, and no opportunity 
is lost to refute false doctrine, whenever self-contradiction is in- 
volved; inconsistencies in belief and practice are also scored. 
W.P.S. 
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Embassy for the Christians. The Resurrection of the Dead. By Athena- 
goras. Translated and Annotated by Joseph Hugh Crehan, S.J. 
Westminster, Maryland. The Newman Press, 1956. pp. 193. $3.25. 


The Treatise Against Hermogenes. By Tertullian. Translated by J. H. 
Waszink. Westminster, Maryland, The Newman Press, 1956. pp. 
vi, 178. $3.25. (Both in Ancient Christian Writers Series). 


The Ancient Christian Writers series has added two splendid 
works. In volume 23, two treatises written by Athenagoras of Athens 
before 200 A.D. are offered. The first, titled Embassy for the 
Christians, is an epistle to the Roman Emperors: Marcus Aurelius 
Commodus. In this letter the author defends the Christians against 
the false accusations brought against them: Atheism and Immoral- 
ity. The Resurrection of the Dead is an exposition of the funda- 
mental Christian thesis that human souls will be restored to and 
reconstituted in physical bodies after the Resurrection of the dead. 
Athenagoras, a convert to Christianity from pagan philosophy, was 
one of the most eloquent and learned Christian writers. He is a 
dependable witness to the unity and constancy of Catholic doctrine. 
Father Crehan deserves praise for his scholarly translation and 
annotation. 

Tertullian’s Treatise Against Hermogenes is an aggressive 
refutation of the false thesis that God did not create ex nihilo. After 
reviewing the argument of Hermogenes claiming that God created 
the world out of pre-existent matter, the body of the work discusses 
four major topics: the existence of matter, the condition of matter, 
the motion of matter, and the act of creation. Although Tertullian’s 
vitriolic approach does not exclude criticism of the personality and 
moral life of his adversary, much is owed to him for his profound 
ideas and expert use of philosophy in the defense of Christian 
teaching. Professor Waszink, the translator, has set another gem 
in the jewel-studded library of this scholarly series. L.G.C. 


New Problems in Medical Ethics. Vol. Ill. Edited by Dom Peter Flood, 
O.S.B. Westminster, Md., The Newman Press, 1957. pp. iv, 299. 
$4.50. 


Though many volumes have recently been published in the field 
of medical ethics, the present work differs from most of its prede- 
cessors in both material and approach. It is the third volume of 
translations from the renowned Cahiers Laénnec, a series of studies 
on various medico-moral questions by French theologians and doc- 
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tors. The six topics considered in it are castration, the Church and 
the dissolution of the marriage bond, psychoanalysis and moral con- 
science, psychasthenia, pain, and euthanasia. Each topic is developed 
in a series of essays which view the problem from varied aspects. 
As is evident, the matter is quite particularized, and the approach is 
more historical and medical than is usually the case, thus distinguish- 
ing the work from textbooks on medical ethics. 

Of particular interest to religious superiors will be the essay 
“Psychasthenia and Vocation.” The essays on psychoanalysis and 
moral conscience will also have special appeal to the modern reader. 
The entire volume will, of course, prove of value to the research 
student of medicine. Its particularization, however, prevents its use 
as a text. Unfortunately, though historical and medical aspects of 
the given problems are often discussed at great length, the moral 
solutions often fail to give a sufficiently clear indication of the 
principles involved in determining the conclusions. Also, there often 
seems to be a tendency to concede too much to the modern philo- 
sophical and psychiatric schools of thought. Nonetheless, the volume, 
coupled with the earlier two in the series, will be a welcome addition 
to any medical research library. C.M.B. 


Third Book of Catechism Stories. By Father F. H. Drinkwater. West- 
minster, Md., The Newman Press, 1956. pp. 243. $3.00. 


The Gospels record how Our Lord frequently gave a vivid 
example of the precept or teaching that He wished to be followed. 
Father Drinkwater has skillfully employed this procedure in his 
Third Book of Catechism Stories. This series of brief, but appealing 
stories that range from igniting our sentiments to tickling our funny 
bone is a tribute to the author for his painstaking efforts in sifting 
out these gems from so many varied sources. The presentation is 
made in such a simple and direct fashion that it should actually 
serve a wide age level. 

Perhaps the main feature of the book rests in its practical ap- 
plication to so many branches of apostolic work. The most obvious 
use is for catechetical instruction of children. The teacher undoubted- 
ly will find that the stories capture the attention of youngsters. 
Priests will find it an abundant source for sermon material. Parents 
who are eager to see their children properly instructed in their 
catechism will also welcome this book. It is not often that one re- 
ceives such an appealing invitation to review the fundamentals of 
the Catholic Faith. The reader will be reminded by a perusal of this 
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book that catechism study is not something to be ignored and buried 
after childhood. To know the catechism is vital to the practice of 
the Faith, especially in this day and age. P.McG. 


The Salvation of the Unbeliever. By Riccardo Lombardi, S.J. Translated 
from the Italian by Dorothy M. White. Westminster, Md., The 
Newman Press, 1956. pp. viii, 376. $5.00. 


For nearly two-thousand years the Catholic Church has in- 
sisted that she alone is the true Church of Christ, outside of which 
there is no salvation. Since it is also Catholic teaching that no one 
is damned except through his own fault, what then is the fate of 
one who has never heard of Christ or His Church? Father Riccardo 
Lombardi, S.J., in his book The Salvation of the Unbeliever, has 
attempted to present various aspects of this complex problem and 
to discuss the solutions proposed by Catholic theologians. 

The author, presupposing the necessity of and requirements for 
membership in the Church, tackles the problem from the viewpoint 
of salvation. Part One of the book considers the relation of faith, 
without which “it is impossible to please God” (Heb. 11:6), to sal- 
vation. After examining some unacceptable explanations he arrives 
at the correct solution which is founded upon three basic principles: 
the absolute necessity of an act of faith for adults, God’s desire for 
the salvation of all men, and consequently the possibility of faith 
being offered in some way to all. The Second Part deals with the 
indispensable minimum object of faith, while the Third Part studies 
the universal possibility of faith and distinguishes a whole network 
of channels through which the truths absolutely necessary for the 
act of faith may be received. The final Part of the book discusses 
optimistically the fate of non-Catholics and considers the possible 
salvation of apostates. 

Many of the author’s considerations and conclusions may serve 
to stimulate discussion among trained and critical readers. His sec- 
tion on the problem of atheism and his views on the type of certitude 
required for the preamble of faith will be disputed by more con- 
servative theologians. Particularly provocative of discussion is the 
author’s proposal that an adult cut off from the channels of revela- 
tion and also lacking the voluntary act of submission to God the 
Revealer, may not be responsible for this omission. Consequently 
an unbeliever who has reached the age of reason may, with the aid 
of actual graces, remain for some time in a state of natural virtue. 
Thomists in general would disagree with this position. St. Thomas 
himself, in his theory on puer veniens ad usum rationis, taught that 
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the first rational act of every unbaptized person is necessarily either 
a mortal sin or an act of charity which implies justification. Father 
Lombardi does not see why the first human act must necessarily be 
decisive, and, if good, elicit an act of supernatural faith. Confusion 
on this point appears to flow from a failure to understand both St. 
Thomas’ position and the psychological necessity of a man’s first 
act concerning itself with a choice of an ultimate end, 

Father Lombardi, in examining the whole problem of the un- 
believer’s salvation, has given us the theological foundation for zeal 
and hope in the work of convert-making. While not being overly 
pessimistic as to the unbeliever’s fate, the author clearly demonstrates 
the real need of enlightening those who still sit in darkness. He has 
given the Catholic apologist and missionary sound principles and 
motives which justify and give meaning to his apostolic labors. 

O.1.B. 


Autobiographical Writings. By John Henry Newman. Edited with In- 
troductions by Henry Tristam, of the Oratory. New York, Sheed 
and Ward, 1957. pp. xi, 338. $4.50. 


It was far from Cardinal Newman’s intention, we would think, 
to see these very personal writings published in their present form. 
Yet one will recall Newman’s conviction, so skillfully reduced to 
practice in his own work on St. Basil, that a man’s life is best told 
in the living, contemporaneous voice of his own letters and journals. 
Certainly Fr. Tristam’s work comes closer to the living Newman 
than any we have yet read. 

The present volume includes all Newman’s autobiographical 
sketch except the Apologia. Some, it is true, are mere curios. The 
most significant are the Journals, kept intermitently from his under- 
graduate days until 1879. These afford a vivid, intimate insight into 
Newman’s intellectual and spiritual growth from the Calvinist piety 
of his youth, through Tractarian enthusiasm, Littlemore asceticism, 
and the tragic trials and disappointments suffered during his earlier 
Catholic period, to the serene resignation and quiet grandeur of his 
last years as a Cardinal. 

Though much of the present material has appeared already in 
the pages of Newman’s biographies, it is now allowed to stand on 
its own merits in a new type of book. The editors have done a mag- 
nificent job: while filling in gaps and supplying all necessary back- 
ground material, they leave the center of the stage to the great con- 
vert himself. Thus, in the words of Newman’s own motto, ‘Heart 
speaketh unto heart.’ J.B.B. 
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Wonders of Man. By Gary Webster. New York, Sheed and Ward, 
1957. pp. 152. $2.50. 


A few months ago, a well-known television program received 
some very poor, and unexpected, press reviews. The show’s pro- 
ducers were scored by the critics for having been too patronizing 
in their attitude toward the viewers in explaining their subject, the 
human circulatory system. In over-simplifying their explanations, 
the critics said, they had offended the intelligence of the American 
public. 

Such a charge, however, could not be leveled at Gary Webster 
for his latest “wonder book,” the Wonders of Man, a companion 
volume to his earlier, Wonders of Science. In a manner which is 
simple and unsophisticated without being condescending to the youth- 
ful but maturing minds of his intended audience, the author tells of 
some of the marvels of “that most astonishing of all earth’s organ- 
isms, man himself.” 

Five facets of man’s physical structure (skin, feet, vision, 
speech and red cells) and five aspects of his mental abilities (mem- 
ory, perception, sleep, language and creativity) are exposed in ten 
informative and entertaining chapters. But, Webster has a far more 
lofty and noble purpose in writing his little work—that of showing 
how these Wonders of Man point unmistakably to the existence of 
“the Architect whose fingerprints are found in every nook and 
cranny of the most wonderful work that He has made.” 

While being neither a theological nor philosophical “sixth proof” 
for the existence of God nor a biology nor physiology textbook (and 
not intended to be such), the book, nevertheless, fulfills its purpose 
well. Catholic author Webster writes with interest and conviction 
about that most fascinating of all subjects—man, and clearly shows 
that “Because he is the supreme product of the purposeful work of 
a Creator who cares, man, that wonderful package of possibilities, 
has both dignity and a destination.” N.R.R. 


The Window in the Wall. Reflections on the Holy Eucharist. By Msgr. 
Ronald Knox. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1956. pp. vii, 130. 
$2.75. 


Ordinarily one finds that sermons taken from the printed page 
lose most of their punch because the vitalizing force, the preacher, 
is absent. The Window in the Wall is an exception. Unlike many 
collections of sermons, these lose none of their forcefulness and 
color. The reason for this lies in the fact that examples abound, 
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metaphors are copious and Sacred Scripture permeates each sermon. 

With clarity and vigor, Msgr. Knox gives us a well developed 
treatment of the Holy Eucharist as sacrament and sacrifice. The 
real presence of Our Lord in the Eucharist, the effects produced 
in the recipient and one’s devotion before, in and after reception 
are all underscored in these twenty selections. In his sermon, “The 
Thing That Matters,” Msgr. Knox helps us to properly evaluate 
the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist. “For us, Holy Communion, 
important as it is, awe-inspiring as it is, figures as something sec- 
ondary in intention to the Mass itself; a gracious corollary, a stu- 
pendous after-effect, which unites us in a special way with the thing 
done.” 

Although this little book is intended to present reflections on 
the Eucharist, priest and seminarian will also find it a valuable aid 
in studying the different uses of Sacred Scripture in sermons. With- 
out doubt the general reader will find this book more than satisfying. 

G. 


A Path Through Genesis. By Bruce Vawter, C.M. New York, Sheed and 
Ward, 1956. pp. ix, 308. $4.00. 


The Book of Genesis has a natural appeal to Bible-readers due 
to its relatively more familiar content, as well as for the vividness 
and color of its narrative. At the same time, however, the average 
reader is often unaware of the complexity and multiplicity of prob- 
lems which this book, above all others in the Bible, presents. An- 
other common difficulty is the inclination to take the account of 
Genesis as strict history, rather than as a literary mode of conveying 
certain general, basic truths. 

Accordingly, Fr. Vawter, in producing A Path Through Genesis 
has done a real service toward promoting a better understanding of 
that book which is the primitive well-spring of revelation. Herein 
much that must seem disconcerting to those who on occasion page 
through Genesis has been clarified by Fr. Vawter. On this score, 
especially note-worthy is his treatment of the prodigious life-spans 
seemingly enjoyed by the early Patriarchs. Commendable too is the 
author’s cautious mode of presentation, in which he shuns the all- 
too-prevalent practice of presenting as fact, matters which are at 
best only hypothetically established. The content of this book is to 
be viewed rather as a synthesis of the latest findings of experts in 
the field—which findings must yield to whatever discoveries further 
research may bring. 
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One final feature recommends this book to the general public— 
its readability. Too often we meet with so-called guides or intro- 
ductions which are so tediously written that they defeat their own 
purpose. Not so the present book. Fr. Vawter captures his readers’ 
attention from the outset by a satirical, tongue-in-cheek humor which 
makes the stroll along his Path Through Genesis a thoroughly en- 
joyable experience. G.D. 


Rain for These Roots. By Michael J. Cox, M.S., Milwaukee, The Bruce 
Publishing Company. pp. 210. $3.75. 


Admitting the excellence of many previous books about the 
major apparitions of Our Lady, Father Cox here brings to our 
attention the underlying similarity of the apparitions at Fatima, 
Lourdes and La Sallette. In his analysis, the author assimilates the 
fruit of years of laborious research by many scholars, and unveils 
for us the repeating pattern woven by Mary in her visits to the 
earth, a pattern equivalent to a special grace whose aim has ever 
been to turn man back to God. 

Rain for These Roots points out the essential message and con- 
firmation delivered at three different sites to simple children of poor 
families. The striking intensity with which these vital appeals were 
made, verifies Our Blessed Mother’s solicitude for the salvation of 
all her children. It is this side of Mary’s motherhood that we have 
been privileged to see in our generation as in no other—Our Lady 
as Reconciler. The alternatives as outlined by Mary are clear and 
pointed: peace through prayer and penance, or disaster. “Today,” 
concludes Father Cox, “our greatest hope lies in the fact that Mary 
is our Reconciler, as capable of turning the hearts of men to God 
as she is of staying His wrath.” Rain for These Roots will soften 
the parched earth wrought by man’s defiance of His Maker and will 
bring the freshness and vitality of maternal love to man’s conquest 
by her Son. P.G. 


The Two-Edged Sword. By John L. McKenzie, S.J. Milwaukee, The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1956. pp. xv, 17. $4.50. 


This book, written for the general Catholic reader, is a personal 
interpretation of the Old Testament, attempting to utilize the latest 
scriptural scholarship for the benefit of the layman. Wishing to 
show how the Old Testament is spiritually useful for today’s reader, 
the author draws the general conclusion that the story of Yahweh 
and the Hebrews is the drama of God and each soul. 
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The prose is excellent; the style is clear, the argumentation 
carefully and simply presented. Before the sacred books, Father 
McKenzie is humbly respectful; yet a warm glow of enthusiasm 
infuses the presentation. Since the interpretation is personal, the 
opinions expressed may or may not be accepted by other scholars. 
Except for the opinion on Adam’s sin, there is no indication of how 
current the book’s conclusions are among other authorities. 

The reasoning and conclusions are based principally upon the 
information recently acquired from archeology, ancient Middle East 
languages and related sciences concerned with antiquity. The book 
is written in the firm belief that this knowledge can help to make 
the Old Testament a vital source of spiritual life today. 

The author shows that certain cardinal principles govern the 
revelation given to the Jews and are intrinsically involved in any 
true interpretation. Such are, for example, the fact of supernatural 
inspiration, the all-inclusive unity of God’s providence, the precise 
nature of the divine economy of salvation, and the ancient Hebrew 
concepts of story and history. He also treats certain basic problems, 
such as the relation between the Old and New Testament, and the 
interpretation of each in the light of the other. 

All will welcome the admirable attempt to integrate and apply 
the latest studies of antiquity. As Father McKenzie points out, our 
age must make its own contribution to the understanding of Sacred 
Scripture. But not all will agree with his treatment of the material, 
nor with his conclusions. C.M.H. 


These Women Walked with God. By R. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. Mil- 
waukee, The Bruce Publishing Co., 1956. pp. 255. $3.95. 


“The holiness of the world depends entirely on the sanctity of 
the human individual—people like you. That is why you must meet 
these women of Citeaux .. .(they) walked with God, why don’t you?” 
This the purpose and the theme of Fr. Raymond’s latest addition 
to the “Saga of Citeaux.” It is a biography of 15 saintly Cistercian 
nuns, and their sanctity stands forth in startling simplicity and vigor. 
Here we meet Hedwig, a duchess of Silesia who became the pa- 
troness of Poland; Lutgarde, at one time a Flemish debutante but 
later an intimate friend of the Sacred Heart; Theresa, Sancha and 
Mafalda, princesses of Portugal who offered everything to God. 
These and others traveled a road to sanctity during turbulant times 
so much like our own. Yet they could “walk with God” despite 
disturbances and suffering, and so have a special pertinence for our 
own lives. 
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The stories are told with great virility and penetration. The 
author weaves history and legend together in an admirable fashion, 
yet leaves them as distinct patterns, so that when necessary, we may 
discern where the kernel of truth is contained. Here is suitable read- 
ing matter for the Catholic laity of every age, but special recom- 
mendation might be made for those who are suffering from a long 
illness. Blessed Aleyde who endured the anguish of leprosy for years 
will be a great inspiration for them. D.B.B. 


A Seal Upon My Heart. Edited by Rev. George L. Kane. Milwaukee, 
The Bruce Publishing Company, !957. pp. xii, 170. $3.00. 


Twenty sisters from eighteen communities (none Dominican) 
tell us the story of their vocations in this collection by Fr. Kane, 
editor of three similar works. Though each account is different, 
similar points recur in nearly all. Many speak of being influenced in 
their vocation by the joy and self-sacrifice of religious; for many 
others it is a question of finding a solution to their problems in the 
love of Christ. The arguments of people who tried to talk them out 
of going to the convent, the feeling that they were leaving a gap 
in their families, the giving up of careers, pretty clothes, marriage— 
these are all problems met squarely by most of these autobiographers. 
The fact that a number try a little too hard for literary effect de- 
tracts from the freshness and simplicity we might look for in a book 
of this nature. The story of Sr. Kristin, O.S.B., Dante and the 
Streetcars is exceptionally well-done. The book is a good choice for 
the high school library. J.M. 


Joseph Most Just. By Francis L. Filas, S.J. Milwaukee, The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1956. pp. 134. $3.50. 


True devotion to any Saint must be founded on a correct under- 
standing of the Saint’s fulfillment of his vocation in the plan of 
Divine Providence. Though few details are recorded in Sacred Scrip- 
ture concerning the special mission bestowed on St. Joseph, never- 
theless these few insights have tremendous significance. Basically, 
Father Filas studies the vocation of Saint Joseph as the virginal 
husband of Mary and foster-father of Jesus. The graces and privi- 
leges that are Joseph’s flow from this double office. His tremendous 
dignity as father of Jesus, husband of Mary, head of the Holy 
Family, and Patron of the Universal Church shines forth in this 
present work. In Joseph Most Just, Father Filas, a leading American 
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authority on this Saint, gives us the fruits of his extensive research 
and his precise knowledge of current theological studies on Saint 
Joseph’s vocation. 

The book includes a number of controversial issues such as 
the question of Joseph’s purification in his mother’s womb, and of 
his freedom from sin and concupiscence. Both sides of these ques- 
tions are presented objectively, with copious references and foot- 
notes. The theologian and student of Saint Joseph will find here 
also a satisfying study on the recent historical development of Saint 
Joseph’s Patronage. This excellent book, in furnishing the basis for 
greater devotion to this Saint, fulfills the desire of the Church as 
expressed in recent papal pronouncements on the subject. 

M.P.G. 


Handbook of Ceremonies. For Priest and Seminarians. By John Baptist 
Mueller, S.J. Revised and Re-edited by Adam C. Ellis, S.J. St. 
Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 1956. pp. xviii, [18], 482. $6.50. 


The seventeenth English edition of the familiar Mueller-Ellis 
is a masterpiece of concise accuracy. It is printed in clear, legible 
type on thin paper; its size—about that of a pocket book—makes 
it a handy book to carry around. What makes Mueller-Ellis par- 
ticularly attractive and useful is its reliance on the authority of the 
rubrics: rubrics are reasonable, and if they prescribe a certain way 
of carrying out a ceremony, that’s the way it is to be done. But 
where the law does not oblige neither do the authors; they refer 
to the opinions of other approved authors. Not content with stating 
just one method of purifying a ciborium or a lunula, for example, 
they give the several most practical—any of which may be adopted 
once for all by the priest himself or adapted according to the peculiar 
circumstances of time and place. 

Every priest should have one book of rubics which he knows 
thoroughly and in which he can have confidence. Mueller-Ellis suits 
this purpose admirably. Even Dominicans called upon to assist in 
the Roman Rite will find this book extremely helpful. J.A.M. 


In Him Is Life. By Ernest Mura, F.S.V. Translated by Angeline Bouchard. 
St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., pp. 226. $3.75. 


This eighth selection of the Cross and Crown Series of Spirit- 
uality is a translation of Fr. Mura’s L’humanite vivifiante du Christ. 
Seldom has a title been so indicative of an author’s theme. In his 
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book, Fr. Mura asks: Where shall we seek supernatural life? And 
once we have found it, how shall we nurture it to its plenitude? 
The answer is given in terms of the life-giving humanity of Christ. 
The very chapter titles: “From the Trinity to the Word Incarnate” ; 
“Communion with the Mysteries of Christ”; “The Bread of Life”; 
“Quickened by the Blood of the Lamb,” manifest the procedure 
followed by the author in developing his answer. While not oblivious 
to the importance of asceticism in the attainment of Christian per- 
fection, the author has intentionally singled out what is truly its 
foremost source—the mystical union of souls with the humanity of 
Christ. 

Following his treatment of Christ as the origin of supernatural 
life, there are three chapters devoted to the role of the Virgin Mary, 
from whom Christ took His humanity. What is of great value here, 
over and above the author’s exposition of the words “full of grace,” 
is his consideration of Mary’s Rosary. Refraining from a detailed 
explanation of the fifteen mysteries, Fr. Mura concentrates on the 
essential purpose of the Rosary—to unite souls to Christ through 
His Mother. This effectively written chapter should foster deeper 
devotion to the Rosary. 

Again it is the concept of life that guides the author through 
the final chapters. Life is action. Fr. Mura portrays the Christian 
who is living in Christ as one who is acting like Christ, a true 
Apostle bringing Christ into the lives of men. This constant applica- 
tion of Pauline theology serves to enrich the main theme in a book 
that is marked throughout by clarity of thought and richness of ex- 
pression. In Him Is Life includes short texts for meditation at the 
end of each chapter, which will help the reader to make Christ the 
center of his spiritual activity. P.O’B. 


The Sources of Catholic Dogma. Translated by Roy J. Deferrari. St. 
Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 1957. pp. 653. $8.50. 


The Sources of Catholic Dogma is a comprehensive presentation 
of doctrinal documents of the Roman Pontiffs and of the Councils, 
from the time of St. Clement up to and including the present Pon- 
tiff. The work begins with a general index listing to popes, the coun- 
cils and their respective dates. The body of the work is divided into 
two parts. The first part is devoted to the most ancient forms of 
the Apostolic Creed. The second and main section, which comprises 
the greater part of the work, is concerned with the actual docu- 
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ments of the pontiffs and councils. The presentation of documents 
is complete, and follows the chronological order of the Latin Enchiri- 
dion Symbolorum. Footnotes of historic interest provide a back- 
ground to the particular subject under discussion where necessary. 


The value of having such a theological source book available 
in English to Seminarians and other students of Theology is, of 
course, obvious. Fortunately, an insert has been prepared which re- 
vises a number of omissions and mistranslations found in the first 
publication, for in a reference work of this sort, accuracy is of para- 
mount importance. ees 


The Victory of Father Karl. By Otto Pies, S.J. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Salvator Attanasio. New York, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
1957. pp. 210. $3.75. 


The time: December, 1940. The place: Dachau, Germany. Some 
900 priests, collected from various concentration camps in Germany 
and Poland, were arriving in this, the most notorious of them all. 
With the priests was Karl Leisner, a German Theology student who 
had been ordained a deacon before his arrest by the Gestapo for 
making an anti-Hitler remark. 

Beginning with his earliest years, the book, with the aid of 
excerpts from his diary and notebooks, gives us a deep insight into 
the person who was Karl Leisner. We see him as a teenager, youth 
worker, seminarian and, finally, as a prisoner of the Gestapo. The 
high point of the narrative, undoubtedly, is Father Karl’s secret 
ordination and First Mass in the barracks at Dachau. 

However, the book is not primarily a story of adventure nor 
an exposé of the horror of German concentration camps, although 
these elements certainly are present. The victory of Father Karl is 
first and foremost a spiritual one; the book might be called a kind 
of spiritual Odyssey, a triumph over doubts, trials and tribulations 
to attain complete spiritual freedom. 

The author, a Jesuit priest, was a fellow-prisoner and close 
friend of Father Karl. His personal experiences and observations, 
his skillful blending of sections of Leisner’s diary and the testimony 
of witnesses make for an accurate and well-ordered narrative. The 
reader is allowed to view at close range the lives of the countless 
number of priests who were in German concentration camps, leading 
lives not unlike those led in the early catacombs. For the book is 
the story of their victory, too, as well as of The Victory of Father 
Karl. N.R.R. 
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The Catholic Viewpoint on Race Relations. By John LaFarge, S.J. Gar- 
den City, New York, Hanover House, 1956. pp. 190. $2.95. 


Both those familiar with the racial problem, and those interested 
but unfamiliar should welcome this very timely work by an authority 
in the field. The former will find in it an integrating summary of 
their knowledge of the question, and the latter an illuminating intro- 
duction. The book is the first in a projected series intended to explain 
the Catholic position on current controversial questions. Setting the 
pattern for the series, Father LaFarge first explains the problem 
of racial relations in the United States. He is principally concerned, 
of course, with the Negroes, although the problem is basically the 
same for all minority groups: how they may live at peace with the 
majority and receive full recognition of their rights as citizens. 

The Catholic position is considered, both in practice and in 
principle. While the record of Catholic work on behalf of the Negro 
has much to commend it, yet the religious influence of Protestantism 
has been more significant. Contrary to principles, Catholics have 
too often been prey to prejudice, thus discouraging the Negro from 
entering the fold. Yet the doctrine of the Church is clear: “all are 
one in Christ Jesus.” 

The last section is devoted to the practical question of what 
can be done to remedy the situation. Group action as well as in- 
dividual initiative is necessary, and both must be regulated by care- 
ful study of the particular problems involved. In an appendix the 
author considers the question of interracial marriage and describes 
the Manhasset Project as a concrete example of how much can 
be accomplished by concerted community cooperation. 

The style is plain and candid, and the language non-technical. 
Organization of the matter according to the proposed outline is 
not always evident, but the good common sense of the author’s 
propositions should be clear to all. F.M.M. 


A Story of Blessed Imelda. By Brother Ernest, C.S.C. Notre Dame, Ind., 
Dujarie Press, 1956. $1.25. 


Who Is Like to God. A story of St. Pius. By Brother Gerontius Mc- 
Carthy, C.S.C. Notre Dame, Ind., Dujarie Press, 1955. pp. 95. 
$2.00. 


With the wide variety of useless if not harmful literature avail- 
able to children, it is necessary for parents and teachers to direct 
them to good reading. These two books published by the Dujarie 
Press help to serve this need. 
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A Story of Blessed Imelda is a beautifully written narative of 
the patroness of First Communicants. Parents will welcome the 
book as a wholesome means of instilling in young minds a love for 
Our Lord in the Blessed Eucharist. The illustrations are designed 
to capture interest and make this book one that a child of early 
school days will want to read and reread. 

Who Is Like to God presents a very interesting life of St. Pius 
V. This book presents more of a challenge. Though written for the 
9-12 age group, the vocabulary and style are frequently in a higher 
bracket. This is not to the detriment of the book, however, as chil- 
dren should be stimulated to advancement. R.H. 


The Bible and the Liturgy. By Jean Danielou, S.J. Notre Dame, Indiana, 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1956. pp. x, 372. $5.25. 


The third volume of the series of liturgical studies published 
at Notre Dame is a translation of a recent work by the noted French 
Jesuit, Jean Danielou. The action of the Holy See in modifying 
the liturgy of Holy Week for pastoral reasons gives the book a 
special timeliness, for this volume is an explanation of some of 
the riches of the liturgy. The work is based particularly on the 
teaching of the Fathers, who, in turn, constantly refer to the Scrip- 
tures. 

The author centers his exposition on three sacraments: Bap- 
tism, Confirmation and the Eucharist. The book might well be called 
an explanation of the Paschal mystery; not in a restricted sense, 
but rather as including the mystery of the Passion, Death, and 
Resurrection of Christ. 

Perhaps the reader will not agree with every opinion expressed, 
but he will find a wealth of material on the riches of the liturgy. 
Those who have the duty of explaining the liturgy to others will 
welcome the appearance of The Bible and the Liturgy. 

J.M.H. 


Adventurer Saints. By Abbe Omer Englebert. Translated by Donal 
O'Kelly. New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1956. pp. 276. $4.00. 


Few people are afforded the opportunity for a personal journey 
with a Saint. Adventurer Saints supplies an ideal substitute for this 
personal travel. With an adventurous spirit and sympathetic under- 
standing Abbe Englebert depicts the hazardous journeys, the cruel 
sufferings, and the amazing accomplishments of five servants of 
God. 
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Joan of Arc, Martin of Tours, Peter Chanel, Giles of Assisi 
and Junipero Serra are reborn in the boldness and generosity of 
the lines in which their lives are drawn for us here. The bloody 
siege of Orleans, and the lamentable inquisitorial mock-trial of St. 
Joan; the conversion of Gaul by St. Martin; the treachery of the 
vacillating Futunian savages; the early missionary hardships in 
California—all these will deepen one’s knowledge and appreciation 
of the reality and accomplishments of sanctity. 

Aptly organizing documentary facts and legendary lore Abbe 
Englebert deftly skeches these heroic lives with a clarity and sim- 
plicity of style which make them very readable and inviting for 
the average audience. Those who are acquainted with the lives of 
these saints will find nothing new in these short sketches, but those 
enjoying their first acquaintance with these saints will find much 
to reflect upon and admire. K.M.S. 


American Catholicism. By John Tracy Ellis, Chicago, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1956. pp. xiii, 208. $1.75 (paper), $3.00 (cloth). 


Msgr. John Tracy Ellis, professor of Church History at the 
Catholic University of America, offers in this book his latest con- 
tributions to an understanding of the problems both past and present 
of the Catholic Church in America. The plan of the book, stated 
by the author in the preface, is to make a general survey of American 
Catholicism “with a view to offering a chronological sketch of the 
development of the Church in this country from the days of the 
colonial missions to the present time.” 


Four chapters compose the work. The first considers the Church 
in the time of the early Catholic Spanish and French settlers. The 
author contrasts humanitarian conduct of these colonists towards 
the Indian with that of the English settlers on the East coast to- 
wards the Catholic minority. Catholics were denied the establishment 
of schools, participation in public life, and freedom of worship. Re- 
ligious tolerance was unknown until 1634 when it was advocated 
by a Catholic, Lord Baltimore of Maryland. For a time religious 
differences were permitted in this settlement. But once the Puritan 
element rose to power this tolerance was abolished. The Church of 
England was established by law in Maryland in 1692, and not until 
the Revolution were Catholics to receive full religious liberty. 

In the next two chapters Father Ellis indicates some of the 
problems which the growing Church had to face: the strong Na- 
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tionalism of the immigrant groups, and the revived hostility of the 
Nativists. Mentioning the role of Catholics in public office the 
author shows that there has never been any conflict between a Catho- 
lic’s religious and civic loyalty. 

In the final chapter the author gives evidence that the Church 
in America has made great forward strides since her colonial days. 
So recently a mission territory, today her own missionaries serve 
throughout the world. Catholic educational and charitable institu- 
tions, and the Catholic press have served to strengthen the Church. 
Her flourishing contemplative life, and the revived liturgical move- 
ment are further indications that the Church has matured. 

The writer has endeavored to integrate the story of American 
Catholicism with the general history of the nation. I believe he has 
accomplished this objective. And anyone who wishes to have a 
sharper, and clearer picture of the early Church in America will 
profit greatly from reading this book. Certainly, Catholics will bene- 
fit from reading it. But, on the other hand, so should any one who 
believes in the American idea of religious freedom. D.L. 


The Order and Integration of Knowledge. By William Oliver Martin. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, University of Michigan Press, 1957. pp. 
355. $6.50. 


Confusion in the modern college curriculum only mirrors the 
disorder and the conflicting claims of modern knowledge-processes. 
While many decry the chaotic curriculum, only a few consider the 
fundamental problem. William Oliver Martin is numbered among 
this select group. A recent convert to Catholicism, Martin is Chair- 
man of Philosophy at the University of Rhode Island and associated 
with the Realist movement of John Wild and Henry Veatch. 

In this book he tries to delineate the true nature of each branch 
of knowledge and assess its position in the entire edifice. Like Aris- 
totle, Martin is insistant that only true facts found true theory. 
Thus, in each chapter he seeks the evidence “constitutive of” or 
“instrumental to” the branch currently under discussion. Only then 
does he indicate its relation to other subjects. In this way, after 
an introduction to the present situation in knowledge and a general 
discussion of evidence, the author passes in review the Arts, the 
Moral and Social Sciences, Metaphysics, Cosmology, Mathematics, 
Experimental Sciences, the Philosophy of Nature and, in briefer 
fashion, touches History and Theology. 

Evidently the author has undertaken a difficult task. His book 
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reflects this in its argument and procedure. Further, the terminology 
adopted, which often runs against traditional acceptation, sometimes 
occasions misunderstanding. Still, Martin has carried off this am- 
bitious project surprisingly well. Thus, he confronts some claims 
of Russell, Godel and Whitehead concerning logic and mathematics. 
The author also takes issue with Maritain and Father Klubertanz 
concerning the science of nature. To Maritain’s triad of metaphysics, 
philosophy of nature and experimental science, Martin has added 
another which he sometimes calls cosmology, at other times special 
metaphysics. Unfortunately, Martin seems unfamiliar with an al- 
ternate procedure (stemming from Laval University and further 
elaborated by some American Thomists) showing the inner core 
unifying the philosophy of nature and the modern sciences (cf. 
Thomist Reader for 1957, p. 90 ff.). Nevertheless, the volume is 
worthy of careful attention by scholars, teachers and college ad- 
ministrators to whom it is directed. J.M.C. 


Hugh Du Puiset; A Biography of the Twelfth Century Bishop of Dur- 
ham. By G. V. Scammell. New York, Cambridge University Press. 
1956. pp. x, 355. $7.50. 


Scholars of twelfth century English history will find G. V. 
Scammell’s Hugh Du Puiset a penetrating insight into the life of 
this ambitious ecclesiastic—“‘ever more prince than bishop.” For the 
most part the author concerns himself with lesser known aspects of 
Bishop Hugh’s career, thus bringing into clearer focus many de- 
tails which up to now have been left unexamined. Secular historians 
will recognize the particular merit of his analysis of the Bishop’s 
role in the turbulent political struggles of the period. The chapter 
“The Bishop as a Diocesan” will prove rewarding for the student 
of the medieval English church. Careful documentation, an ex- 
cellent bibliography and extensive reproduction of previously un- 
published sources are both aids and incentives to further study in 
the period. The professional historian without doubt will receive 
Hugh Du Puiset as a scientific and scholarly contribution to histori- 
cal study. A.N. 


Our Faith. By the Right Reverend John C. Heenan, Bishop of Leeds. 
New York, Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1957. pp. 286. $3.00. 


Catholic teenagers—here is a golden opportunity for you! A 
book written especially for you about your religion in language you 
can understand. Each chapter considers one topic and can easily be 
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read in half an hour. There are many illustrations to aid understand- 
ing and discussion topics to test it. The best feature is the challenge 
it presents: What do you know about your religion; about God and 
Our Lord; about the Mass and the Sacraments; the Bible; the 
Church; the Reformation? The information given supplies you not 
only with a better knowledge of your faith, but also with an intelli- 
gent reply to questions asked by your friends or others. 

Bishop Heenan has done an excellent job in writing this book. 
He had one special audience in mind as he states in the foreword: 
“This book is not written for the general reader. I have in mind 
Catholic young people, whether or not they are attending Catholic 
schools.” And he has one purpose which he makes clear in the first 
chapter: “You must learn how to speak up for yourself and how 
to prove that your religion is true. That is what this book is for. 
It will show you how to make your own Faith strong and how to 
defend it against God’s enemies.” 

This does not, of course, exclude adult readers. In fact, it is 
a quick and pleasant way to brush up on the essentials of Catholic 
doctrine and Catholic life, for the same two-fold purpose: to 
strengthen one’s own Faith, and defend it against attack. 

R.R.A. 


The Triple Way. By Saint Bonaventure. Edited and arranged by Wil- 
liam |. Joffe. Paterson, Saint Anthony Guild Press, 1956. pp. xiv, 
71. $1.50. 


From the gifted hand of the Seraphic Doctor comes this spirit- 
ual work born of his sanctity. Shorn of its medievel framework of 
multiple divisions and subdivisions, the present adaptation is tech- 
nically very readable. However, the reader expecting a prolonged 
discussion of the purgative, illuminative, and perfective ways of 
the interior life will be surprised by its conciseness. Yet that very 
conciseness imperates a slow penetration of its depths. The ideas 
are dynamic, the lack of their logical development notwithstanding. 

Carefully reworked for the spiritual advantage of the modern 
reader, The Triple Way is a welcome addition to the library of 
Franciscan Spirituality. L.T. 


San Esteban. 1256-1956. Salamanca, Spain, Editorial Ideales. 1956 pp. 
93. 


This is a brochure commemorating the VII Centenary of the 
Dominican Convent of Saint Stephen in Salamanca. It comprises 
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four main sections: Theology, Law, Spirituality, Missions, fields in 
which the University and the Convent made tremendous contribu- 
tions. A short section on the history of the convent and another en- 
titled: “San Esteban Artistico” are added. This last is an illustrated 
essay in which the artistic treasures of the convent are shown in 
magnificent photographs. 

It is unfortunate that the author or group of authors has chosen 
to remain anonymous since it will be readily admitted by those 
versed in Spanish that the text is beautifully written, the material 
well ordered, and throughout one can detect a reverent and filial 
unction, a proud and virile love for the place, its traditions and 
achievements. The text is adorned with several plates and initials 
of strictly modernistic cut, but the editors have striven for sim- 
plicity in the presentation. In the process they have a beautiful work. 

Professedly they sing the glories of San Esteban, omitting the 
less brilliant episodes. But we can forgive them: “this is a feast 
day and “San Esteban is also something human.” J.R.G. 


The Philosophy of Science. Part One: Science in General. (Duquesne 
Studies, Philosophical Series, Vol. 6.) By P. Henry van Laer, D.Sc., 
in collaboration with Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp. Pittsburgh, Duquesne 
University Press, 1956. pp. xvii, 164. $3.00 (paper), $3.75 (cloth). 


One of the many problems facing contemporary Thomists is 
that of the “reconciliation” of the modern experiential sciences with 
Thomistic philosophy. Dr. van Laer, professor of philosophy at the 
University of Leyden, Holland, brings to this study an extensive 
background in both fields. Part One of his work investigates the 
whole range of sciences discovered and developed by man, as phil- 
osophically analyzable in their points of convergence and common 
elements: abstraction, deduction and induction, hypothesis and 
theory, demonstration, etc. Throughout, he is especially concerned 
with the presuppositions and methodology of the experiential sci- 
ences. The work is addressed to students of non-philosophical dis- 
ciplines, as were the original lectures from which it grew. Hence, 
the treatment in general is not very profound, but nonetheless well 
suited for his audience. It will help them to understand better their 
own sciences, and will also serve as a good introduction to an im- 
portant and controversial area. 

Unfortunately, there are a few doctrinal defects. Probably the 
most significant is the author’s too facile assumption that as the 
experiential sciences of nature fall within the first degree of ab- 
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straction, the philosophy of nature similarly lies completely within 
the third degree of abstraction. While such a distinction might seem 
to solve many problems, it is erroneous and would only lead to 
greater problems and more serious misunderstandings, as should 
become more evident in Part Two: A Study of the Division and 
Nature of Various Groups of Sciences (still in preparation). This 
non-Aristotelean position is also defended in another volume of the 
Duquesne Studies series, A. G. van Melsen’s The Philosophy of 
Nature, frequently referred to by van Laer. C.J. 


Relations Humaines et Societe Contemporaine, Synthese Chretienne 
Directives de S.S. Pie XII, Vol. Il. By A. F. Utz, O.P., and J. F. 
Groner, O.P Translated and adapted from the German by Alain 
Savignat. Fribourg, Switzerland, Editions St. Paul, 196. pp. 1311 
to 2382. 


Without a doubt the solution to the world’s problems and needs 
lies in the advice and directives given it by Pope Pius XII. This 
second volume completes the most outstanding compilation of the 
Holy Father’s teachings ever seen by this reviewer. While the first 
(Dominicana, Sept., 1956) dealt with problems of a more particular 
nature, the second concerns itself with those more comprehensive 
in scope. It treats of the Christian community, the economic order, 
and the political order. 

To appreciate fully the importance of these two volumes, it 
must be recalled that they afford a systematic, detailed, organized 
presentation of the social directives of His Holiness since his con- 
secration in 1939. This is not merely a chronological work (though 
complete chronological, logical, and alphabetical indexes are in- 
cluded), nor is it a series of essays based on the Pope’s teachings ; 
it is exclusively the words of the Shepherd of Christendom. Its im- 
portance is apparent; it can readily serve as a social or political sci- 
ence textbook. We can only hope that an English translation will 
soon make its wisdom available to all in this country. C.M.B. 


A New Creation. Towards a Theology of the Christian Life. By August 
Brunner, S.J. Translated from the German by Ruth Mary Betell. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1956. pp. 143. $4.75. 


This work is primarily concerned with the virtues of poverty, 
chastity and obedience. To many modern minds the idea of possess- 
ing nothing, being without a marriage partner and having no will 
of one’s own, is simply a form of suicide. Father Brunner assumes 
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this to be the frame of mind of his reader and then proceeds to 
analyze the erroneous ideas which go to form this attitude. Clearly 
and without pietistic overtones he points out the true basis of these 
virtues, giving a reasonable foundation for them. He indicates, for 
example, that there is no conflict existing between the notion of 
poverty and good sound common sense; in fact man stands to profit 
even on the natural plane from the practice of this virtue. Yet all 
this is done without minimizing the supernatural character of the 
virtues. 

Father Brunner’s argumentation is basically existential rather 
than scientific, ie. he focuses attention on the individual and the 
subjective dispositions of the person rather than on the very objects 
of the virtues. This is a new approach which can lead to dangerous 
views if the study is not based on a thoroughly scientific grasp of 
the virtues. The author remains perfectly orthodox throughout the 
work, thus showing his profound familiarity with the subject matter. 
This non-scientific method of analysis is the only way possible to 
reach many in the world today. Father Brunner has attempted to 
strike common ground with the contemporary philosophic mentality. 


The untrained as well as the philosophical specialist stand to 
profit greatly from a study of this work. Common, ordinary ex- 
perience is the only prerequisite to a beneficial reading. M.K. 


Introductio in Codicem. By Udalricus Beste, O.S.B. Fourth Edition. 
Naples, Italy, M. D'Auria, 1956. pp. 1097. $11.00. 


Jurisprudentia Pontificia. De Metu. By Damianus Lazzarato. Naples, 
Italy, M. D'Auria, 1956. pp. liv, 1380. $16.00. 


A Canon Law book usually falls into one of two categories. It 
will be either a general treatment serving to guide the beginner 
through the intricacies of the Code, or a specialized study of one 
particular aspect of Church law. Two recent books in this field per- 
fectly exemplify both classes. 

The Introductio, an exposition of and brief commentary on 
the various canons, gives enough information to clarify them and 
show many of their applications, yet does not give occasion for the 
student reader to become entangled in a maze of confusing verbiage. 
On the other hand, the Jurisprudentia devotes its 1880 pages to the 
one subject of fear as a marriage impediment, dealing thereby with 
only two canons of the Code, but in all their ramifications. 

As a result, the two books will appeal to different audiences. 
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This fourth edition of the Introductio in Codicem, basing its in- 
terpretation on the most recent decrees, decisions and instructions 
of the Holy See, e.g. regarding secular institutes, Communism, etc., 
is primarily suitable as an up-to-date textbook, but could also serve 
as a handy reference for busy priests who feel at home with the 
Latin language. The Jurisprudentia Pontificia, an extensive work 
on the juridical implications of fear, is of value for specialists, those 
engaged in teaching and curatorial work. It would be especially 
helpful for priests charged with conducting canonical marriage trials, 
expressing, as it does, the latest attitudes of the Holy See on this 
particular matter. Needless to say, the Latin text will be no barrier 
to such priests. G.A.V. 


Beatitude et Theologie morale chez saint Thomas d'Aquin. Origines- 
Interpretation. By Roger Guindon, O.M.I. Ottawa, Canada, Edi- 
tions de I'Universite d'Ottawa, 1956. pp. 360. $5.00. 


Within the past few decades intellectual activity, especially in 
historical fields, has been characterized by an effort to return to 
“original sources.” Applied to the field of moral theology, such re- 
searches have enabled theologians to appreciate more fully the im- 
portance of St. Thomas’ contribution to this particular sphere of 
theological wisdom. For they have shown the inadequacy of the 
moral systems prior to his time, and have manifested the scientific 
unity which he achieved in his own doctrine. The present study, 
originally presented for a doctorate degree at the University of 
Fribourg, is an attempt to do this for a particular phase of moral 
theology, namely human beatitude. 

In the first section the author examines in detail the state of 
opinion prior to St. Thomas, in regard to the nature of beatitude 
and its role in moral theology. The second part of the work chrono- 
logically scrutinizes the various works of St. Thomas and indicates 
the development of the Angelic Doctor’s thought. Fr. Guindon con- 
siders both the commentaries and St. Thomas’ own proper theologi- 
cal works. It is interesting to note that the author clearly indicates 
the intimate dependence of St. Thomas’ moral on the Sermon on 
the Mount (Matt. ch. 5-7). Again, the volume indicates that St. 
Thomas has truly brought Christian Ethics into the realm of science. 
However, the inclination here is to proceed almost entirely historical- 
ly, while not considering at sufficient length the scientific principles 
which enabled him to accomplish this. 

In general the volume is an excellent contribution to the study 
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of St. Thomas. It will prove of value and interest to all serious 
students of the Angelic Doctor and to the historian of theology. 
C.M.B. 


English in the Liturgy. A Symposium. Edited by Charles Cunliffe. 
Springfield, Illinois, Templegate Press, 1956. pp. 153. $2.00. 


This pre-Assisi symposium to which several British scholars 
have made contributions provides an excellent study of the many- 
faceted question of vernacular in the Roman liturgy. The theological 
and historical aspects of the problem, to which due attention is not 
usually given, are brought out with admirable clarity and detail. 
The difficulties of literary style and musical adaptation which a use 
of the vernacular involves, are given candid appraisal. 

The 20th century advocates of a liturgy partially adapted to 
the vernacular are not primarily concerned with doctrinal instruction, 
but rather with the problem of active lay participation in worship. 
Fr. Clifford Howell, S.J., is one of the most outspoken of the 
crusaders for the vernacular. He cites as his authority Fr. Joseph 
Jungmann, S.J., whose advocacy of vernacular in the liturgy re- 
ceived enthusiastic approval at the Assisi Congress. Fr. Howell 
insists that a living language is needed for a living liturgy. Put in 
other words, corporate worship necessitates a partial employment 
of English in the liturgy. The focal point of controversy is the 
use of English in the Mass of the Catechumens. Proponents of the 
vernacular in the Mass claim that it and it alone will eliminate the 
alleged apathy of the bulk of Sunday church-goers. Rev. J. J. Coyne, 
who is against such an introduction of English into the Mass-liturgy 
points out in this symposium that the present attitude of the faithful 
during the reading of the Gospel and Epistle in English would not 
seem to substantiate such an optimistic view. Fr. Howell rules out 
the use of bilingual missals at Mass as a solution, because in Britain 
the average pew-Catholic, whose reading consists almost exclusively 
of headlines and sports stories, is not capable of using one. Besides, 
(so Father Howell) reading from a translation is not true partici- 
pation anyway. (It is interesting to note that Cardinal Cicognani, 
at the Assisi Congress, recommended such bilingual missals, and 
insisted that the congregation does not have to follow the priest’s 
prayers word by word.) 

Dom Oswald Sumner, O.S.B., who takes under consideration 
the pastoral implications involved, claims that Latin in the Mass 
seriously impedes the conversion of non-Catholic Britains, bred 
on a thoroughly integrated, congregational worship. 
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Though the tone of the papers contributed is often polemical, 

the symposium will, it is to be hoped, shed more light than heat. 

WS. 


The Choice of God. By Dom Hubert Van Zeller. Springfield, Illinois. 
Templegate 1957. pp. 210. $2.75. 


In The Choice of God the dominant theme seems rather harsh. 
We are warned, that “the literature of spirituality is becoming soft; 
spiritual people are accordingly getting soft.” “It is time that souls 
were reminded that Christ called for penance...” “. . . Christ chose 
rather to live hard and die in suffering . . .” Therefore those bent 
on following Him ought to do likewise. Does this sound harsh? Its 
harshness might well come from a complacent and passive attitude 
toward interior progress. We are content with this stolid, almost 
apathetic, state. True enough we are inert without divine assistance. 
But equally true is it that divine assistance presupposes co-operation. 
A passive seeking for sanctity can never suffice. 

The book consists of short essays on various aspects of the 
spiritual life. The order of these essays might almost suggest that 
the book was written for the beginner. This is not so, however. The 
chapters on the Mass, Divine Office and the Blessed Sacrament 
would make excellent meditation for a priest. Any religious could 
well profit by the author’s timely and eminently practical suggestions 
throughout the book on community life. Of great appeal to the laity 
are his helps and encouragements in the daily journey toward God. 
This gives some indication of the scope of the book and the range 
of the audience to which it was directed. 

If we were categorizing spiritual-reading books we might term 
this as “light.” Dom Van Zeller writes in an understandable and 
current idiom. In other words he is readable. The book lives up to 
the publisher’s claim: “it is the kind of book that can be re-read 
until it becomes almost a vade-mecum for any Christian who makes 
that extra effort to advance in the life of spirit which follows upon 
The Choice of God.” E.L.M. 


Proceedings: Second Annual Meeting of the Society of Catholic Col- 
lege Teachers of Sacred Doctrine. Published by the Society. Wash- 
ington, D.C., Dunbarton College of the Holy Cross, 1956. pp. 131. 
$3.00. 


The Society of Catholic College Teachers of Sacred Doctrine 
is an infant organization, but it attacks the problems that beset its 
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members with mature enthusiasm. The first annual meeting dis- 
cussed teacher training as well as the controverted “curriculum 
question.” An even more basic issue, that of the finality of the college 
course, was a principal theme at the assembly here reported. In this 
regard, the paper of Father Van Ackeren, S.J., deserves special 
praise. A panel discussion on the role of the teacher in the forma- 
tion of the student served as an interesting complement to the con- 
sideration of finality. The comments of Father McCormack, O.P., 
are of particular interest. 

The presidential address by Father Fernan, S.J. provides a 
summary of the progress made by this young organization and in- 
dicates further problems that remain to be solved. The Proceedings 
will be of value to all engaged in the noble work of presenting re- 
vealed truth to college students. J.M.H 


On the Truth of the Catholic Faith. Summa Contra Gentiles of Saint 
Thomas. Translated by Anton C. Pegis, James F. Anderson, Ver- 
non J. Bourke, Charles J. O'Neil. New York, Hanover House. Vol. 
1, pp. 317, $2.50; Vol. 2, pp. 351, $2.50; Vol. 3, pp. 278, $2.50; 
Vol. 4, pp. 282, $2.50; Vol. 5, pp. 360, $3.00. 


After the Summa Theologica, Saint Thomas’ Summa Contra 
Gentiles ranks as his greatest independent work. Traditionally, it 
has been accepted that it was written at the request of his confrere, 
St. Raymond of Penafort, as a handbook for missionaries working 
among the. Moors who were students of an “Arabianized Aristoteli- 
anism.” Saint Thomas accordingly started with this common ground 
in Aristotle and developed profound tracts about God, creation and 
the government of the universe, as knowable by reason alone. Having 
thus removed obstacles to belief and having shown the reasonable- 
ness of faith, the presentation continues on into the realm of re- 
vealed truth. 

For the first time in many years this complete work is avail- 
able in English, newly translated and annotated by experts. Each 
of the five volumes of this Hanover House edition bears an intro- 
duction of lasting value for the student. Also available in the paper- 
backed Image editions, this apologetic masterpiece can be of great 
use not only to priests and seminarians, but also to college students 
as a source of collateral reading for courses in Philosophy, Apolo- 
getics and Theology. 

Hanover House is to be commended for making On the Truth 
of the Catholic Faith once again accessible to all. It is signicant and 
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healthy sign that a work of this calibre has merited. renewed atten- 
tion by both a major publishing establishment and the general read- 
ing audience. 


POCKET SIZED BOOKS 


Treatise on Law. On Truth and Falsity. On Human Knowledge. By Saint 
Thomas Aquinas. 


What right has the government to tell me what to do? Am I 
bound in conscience to obey every time a new law appears on the 
books? Where does the law get its binding force if it does bind in 
conscience? Questions similar to these plague any number of people 
in these days of increasing legal complexity. A Regnery contribu- 
tion to the field of pocket books has made the answers to these and 
related questions more readily available. Of the three parts listed 
in the title, the greater portion of the book is devoted to the Treatise 
of Law. This section, with a fine introduction by Stanley Parry of 
the University of Notre Dame, should prove helpful not only 
to the law student but to any serious minded person who seeks easier 
access to the basic questions in this field. However, one shortcoming 
should be noted. There is no index of any sort and the table of 
contents is nothing more than a listing of the titles of the three 
parts of the book. Thus one unfamiliar with the treatise who was 
seeking information on a particular point such as “Whether Human 
Law binds a man in conscience,” would have to thumb through some 
eighty-eight pages before he found it. 

The remaining two treatises in the book, will appeal to a more 
limited audience, since they presuppose a philosophical background. 
Nevertheless those who surmount this obstacle and persevere will 
find more than adequate compensation in the wealth of intellectual 
treasure contained in these sections. (Gateway Edition. Chicago, 
Henry Regnery Co. pp. x, 244. $0.95.) oki 


Moods and Truths. By Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 


Once again his excellency Bishop Sheen offers us nourishing 
religious truth, this time in a pocket-sized issue entitled Moods and 
Truths. Among other questions, he discusses: the modern problem of 
spiritual unrest under the stimulating title “The Thrill of Monotony” ; 
the innate need for God under “The Only Thing that Matters”; the 
perennial subject of tolerance under “The Curse of Broadminded- 
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ness.” To the world-wide acclaim of Bishop Sheen, we merely add 
our whole-hearted recommendation of Moods and Truths to all 
adult readers, Catholic or non-Catholic. (Fulton J. Sheen. New 
York, Popular Library, 1956. pp. 128. $.25). L.G.C. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


The Marquette University Press in its series, Medieval Philoso- 
phical Texts in Translation has published the Soliloquy on the Earn- 
est Money of the Soul by the twelfth century theologian Hugh of 
St. Victor. In this short mystical work the soul is shown how God 
has a most special love for her and that though she has “played the 
harlot” she can regain her place beside her spouse. While American 
readers may not appreciate the diffusive imagery, the book will cer- 
tainly be of interest as a document of medieval mysticism. (Trans- 
lation and Introduction by Kevin Herbert, Milwaukee, 1956, pp. 
xii, 25. $1.50). 


Young Girl of France and Other Stories is unmistakably more 
than additional children’s tales. In contrast to the brutish world of 
comics and television extravagance, this book warms the heart. Here 
are living pages concerned with those who knew life best. Joan of 
Arc, Martin de Porres, Giles, and Francis of Assisi. Captivating is 
a poor epithet. The test of its worth will be in its deserved reading. 
Directed primarily at the upper grade school level, the narratives 
move over the underlying springwaters of Christian truth. Both 
author and publisher are to be commended for its production. Recom- 
mended. (By Frederick Cook. Paterson, St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1956. pp. vi, 118. $2.00). 


It is not much of a surprise to find that One in Mind, in Heart, 
in Affections has reached its fourth printing. This most recent 
edition of the Marriage Forum given at Providence College for the 
last ten years includes some noteworthy additions. Fr. Joseph Mc- 
Cormack’s contribution clearly focuses his reader’s attention on some 
sacramental aspects of marriage so frequently left unconsidered by 
engaged couples. The new section on marriage and family adjust- 
ment is drawn from the experience and wisdom of four married 
couples (who, incidentally, are collectively the parents of thirty- 
three children). Other new features include the Catholic Rite of 
Marriage and a more developed list of recommended readings. One 
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in Mind, in Heart, in Affections is a clear and thought-provoking 
study. Its seven-fold approach to marriage preparation manages to 
compare very favorably with some of the best texts available in 
the field today. (Edited by Rev. William R. Clark, O.P., Ph.D. 
Providence, R.I., The Providence College Press. pp. 112. $.50). 


From the time of Galileo until the present day it has been gen- 
erally accepted that the science of statics as we now have it, is an 
offspring of Archimedes, with no relation to or dependence upon 
Aristotle. This fallacy is laid bare by a collection of treatises en- 
titled The Medieval Science of Weight. The Two Greek schools viz. 
Archimedean and Aristotelian were actually fused by certain medi- 
eval scholastics, especially Jordan de Nemore, (considered by many 
scholars to be Blessed Jordan of Saxony, second Master General of 
the Dominican Order). Then in later centuries Galileo and his fol- 
lowers continued to exploit the advantages of this fusion. The tre- 
mendous work of the medievalists in the science of statics has 
been overlooked until very recently. This present book, which con- 
sists chiefly of hitherto unavailable texts of Jordan and other 
medievalists, indicates the major contribution of these medievalists 
and of Aristotelian natural philosophy to modern science. The Latin 
versions, based on early manuscripts are accompanied by English 
translations. The importance of the work in its field is considerable. 
A brief perusal of the book suffices to show that medieval science, 
considered naive by so many, is really not naive after all. (Edited, 
with Introductions, English translations and notes by Ernest A. 
Moody and Marshall Clagett. Madison Wisconsin, University of 
Wisconsin Press. pp. 438. $5.00). 


Father Henri Tardif, in The Sacraments Are Ours, is inter- 
ested in showing us how the study of ritual or textual liturgy (as 
against ceremonial) can be of greater value in sacramental preaching 
than a manual of systematic theology or even the definitions of the 
Church. He is, too, more concerned with showing the social aspects 
of the sacraments rather than individual profit. “The plan then is 
practical rather than theological” (p. 16)! Many things can be said 
for this point of view, especially as a counterbalance to a too specu- 
lative sermon; but the book is rather disappointing on the whole. 
However, it should be noted that Father Tardif has at least indirectly 
pointed out the necessity of a good, solid speculative and positive 
theological background before attempting to preach the sacraments 
liturgically. And the entire basis of our theology cannot be liturgy. 
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(Translated by Dom Aldhelm Dean. London, Challoner Publica- 
tions, 1956. pp. 89). 

Stephen T. Badin: Priest in the Wilderness recounts the stormy 
life of the Proto-Priest of America and the first apostle of Kentucky. 
Father Badin has been and will remain a controversial figure in the 
early history of the Church in America. His long life was filled with 
zealous activity for the missions on which he labored; but his strong 
will brought him into conflict with almost every subject and superior 
with whom he was associated. Mr. Schauinger is to be commended 
for his untiring patience in reconstructing the life of a man who 
was, at least in his later years, never long in one place and who never 
hesitated to state his views despite the consequences. To all who 
wish the full story of Father Badin and thus, a broader picture of 
the infant church in the early America, this book is recommended. 
(By J. Herman Schauinger. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Co. 1956. 
pp. 316. $7.00). 


The desire of modern educators to improve their own methodol- 
ogy has logically led them to an examination of the highly successful 
pedagogical structure of the Middle Ages. There are few documents 
available on primary education for that period; but one of the best 
is William of Tournai’s De instructione puerorum. The Mediaeval 
Institute at Notre Dame does the world of education a service in 
bringing a most accurate text into publication with careful notation of 
emendations in the other two extant manuscripts. Sacred Scripture 
and a wide variety of recognized authorities provide sources for 
William’s thesis: learning and wisdom without a correct moral foun- 
dation are worthless. Hence most of the text stresses the ultimate 
aims and norms of the secondary educative process rather than its 
curriculum. The mediaeval Latin is not too great a barrier to the 
full appreciation of this important document which is prefaced by 
a fine introduction from the editor. (Edited by James A. Corbett. 
Notre Dame, Indiana, University of Notre Dame Press, 1956. pp. 
50. $1.00). 





BOOKS RECEIVED—JUNE, 1957 


THE CATHOLIC BooKLisT. Edited by Sr. Marty Luella, O.P. River Forest, Illinois, 
Rosary College, 1957. pp. 49. $0.75. 


CONCORDANCE OF THE S¥NoPTIC GosPELs. By Xavier Leon-Dufour, S.J. Translated 
from the French by Robert J. O'Connell, S.J. New York, Desclee Co., Inc., 
1957. pp. 21. $2.00. 
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THE DicNity oF Lapor. By Albert LeRoy, S.J. Westminster, Md., The Newman 
Press, 1957. pp. 76. $1.25. (paper). 


Extinct LaNGuaGEs. By Johannes Friedrich. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1957. pp. x, 182. $5.00. 


THE FirsT CALIFORNIA'S CHAPLAIN. By Bro. V. Edmund McDevitt, F.S.C. Fresno, 
California, Academy Library Guild, 1956. pp. 259. $4.75. 


THE GOSPEL To Every CREATURE. By Rt. Rev. Leon-Joseph Suenens. Westminster, 
Md., The Newman Press, 1957. pp. ix, 163. $3.00. 


GUADALUPE TO LourDES. By Frances Parkinson Keyes, St. Paul, Minnesota, Cate- 
chetical Guild Educational Society, 1957. pp. 384. $0.50. (pocketbook). 


A HIsTorY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Ludwig Hertling, S.J. Translated from 
the German by Anselm Gordon Biggs, O.S.B. Westminster, Md., The Newman 
Press, 1957. pp. xiv, 643. $7.50. 


Ius PoNTIFICALIUM. Introductio in Caeremoniale Episcoporum. By Rt. Rev. Joachim 
Nabuco. New York, Desclee Co., Inc., 1956. pp. xxi, 404. $4.00 (cloth). 


THE Livety ARTS OF SISTER GERVAISE. By John L. Bonn. New York, P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, 1957. pp. 227. $3.50. 


MARRIAGE AND RHYTHM. By John L. Thomas, S.J. Westminster, Md., The Newman 
Press, 1957. pp. ix, 180. $3.00. 


METHODS OF MENTAL PRAYER. By Cardinal Lercaro. Westminster, Md., The New- 
man Press, 1957. pp. xii, 308. $5.75. 


PROBLEMS IN CANON Law. By William Conway, D.D. Westminster, Md., The 
Newman Press, 1957. pp. xii, 345. $5.50. 


SANCTITY THROUGH THE Rosary. By Edouard Hugon, O.P. Translated from the 
French by Sister M. Alberta, O.P. Wilmington, Del., Michael Glazier Company, 
1956. pp. xi, 74. $1.00. (American Edition) 





PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Busy Priests GUIDE TO THE RESTORED Orpo oF Hoty Week. By Rev. Roy F. 
Grotenrath, C.PP.S. pp. 32. $0.25. 


RosMINI ON HUMAN RiGHTs. By C. J. Emery. London, Blackfriars Publications, 
1957. pp. 29. 


WITTGENSTEIN AND THE CULT OF LANGuAGE. By D. J. B. Hawkins, Blackfriars 
Publications, 1957. pp. 14. 
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CONDOLENCES The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 

and prayers to the Rev. P. F. Connolly, O.P., on the death of his 
mother to the Rev. J. B. Taylor, O.P., and the Rev. W. H. Horan, O.P., on the 
death of their fathers; to the Rev. J. T. McGregor, O.P., on the death of his 
brother; to the Rev. H. A. Burke, O.P., on the death of his sister. 


SILVER The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their fraternal 
ANNIVERSARY congratulations to the Very Rev. F. N. Reynolds, O.P., the Very 
Rev. J. C. McDonough, O.P., the Very Rev. F. E. Yonkus, O.P., 
the Very Rev. G. C. Reilly, O.P., the Very Rev. J. J. McLarney, O.P., the Rev. J. C. 
Osbourn, O.P., the Rev. T. A. Joyce, O.P., the Rev. E. C. Andres, O.P., the Rev. 
A. L. McEneaney, O.P., the Rev. E. L. Skelly, O.P., the Rev. J. G. Joyce, O.P., the 
Rev. P. V. Manning, O.P., the Rev. R. A. Stone, O.P., the Rev. P. C. Skehan, O.P., 
the Rev. W. A. Murtaugh, O.P., the Rev. T. F. Carey, O.P., the Rev. E. C. LaMore, 
O.P., the Rev. J. C. Rubba, O.P., the Rev. C. R. Alger, O.P., the Rev. J. F. Monroe, 
O.P., the Rev. P. J. Conaty, O.P., the Rev. J. R. O'Connor, O.P., the Rev. T. M. 
McGlynn, O.P., the Rev. P. A. Bagley, O.P., the Rev. P. P. Reilly, O.P., the Rev. 
R. E. Vahey, O.P., the Rev. I. J. Bochenski, O.P. (from the Province of Poland), 
and the Rev. B. Pandolfo, O.P. (from the Province of Rome) who celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their ordination to the Holy Priesthood this year. 


OrDINATIONS On June 11, at St. Dominic’s Church, Washington, D. C., the Most 

Rev. P. M. Hannan, Bishop of Washington, D. C., ordained the 
following to the Holy Priesthood: Fathers Paul Geary, Leo Slanina, Daniel Cassidy, 
Hilary Intine, Andrew Newman, John Dominic Logan, Angelus Murphy, Gregory 
Doherty, Aloysius Butler, Fabian Sheehy, Anthony Vanderhaar, Clement Boulet, 
Thomas Donoghue, and Hyacinth Maguire. 

On June 16, at St. Rose’s Church, Bayamon, Puerto Rico, the Most Rev. J. P. 
Davis, Bishop of San Juan, Puerto Rico, ordained Father Francis Fontanez (Province 
of Holland) to the Priesthood. Fr. Fontanez persued his philosophical and theolo- 
gical studies in St. Joseph’s Province. 


APPOINTMENT The Very Rev. W. D. Marrin, O.P., Provincial, has announced the 
appointment of the Rev. W. R. Dillon, O.P., as head of the 
Eastern Mission Band. 


VESTITION AND On Sunday June 2, at the Immaculate Conception Convent in 
PROFESSION Washington, D.C. the Very Rev. T. C. Nagle, O.P., Sub-prior, 

Clothed John McCarthy (Bro. Damian) with the habit of the 
Jay brother. 
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On June 20, Bro. Pius McCormick, O.P., lay brother, made his simple Pro- 
fession into the hands of Fr. Nagle. 


VISITATOR The Very Rev. J. A. Driscoll, O.P., Socius to the Master General 

from the American Provinces, recently completed a canonical visita- 
tion of the Province. During the visitation he presided over the board for the “ad 
gradus’’ Master of Sacred Theology examinations. The following Fathers took the 
examination: the Rev. G. Q. Friel, O.P., stationed at St. Louis Bertrand’s Priory, 
Louisville, Ky., and Professor of Theology at Nazareth College; the Rev. D. A. 
O'Connell, O.P., Professor of Theology at Providence College; the Rev. V. J. Mar- 
tin, O.P., Lector Primarius of the House of Studies at Dover, Mass.; the Rev. F. N. 
Halligan, O.P., Professor of Theology at the House of Studies in Washington, D.C.; 
the Rev. T. U. Mullaney, O.P., Professor of Theology at the House of Studies in 
Washington, D. C.; and the Rev. J. R. Maloney, O.P., Professor of Philosophy at 
Providence College. 


DEDICATION On April 28, St. Dominic's Church, Youngstown, Ohio was 

blessed and dedicated. The Very Rev. W. D. Marrin, O.P., Pro- 
vincial, laid the cornerstone and conducted the blessing and dedication ceremonies. 
The Most Rev. E. M. Walsh, D.D., bishop of the Diocese of Youngstown, cele- 
brated a Pontifical Mass. 


MEMORIAL The late Rev. H. I. Smith, O.P., former Dean of Religious at Cath- 
MASSES olic University, Washington, D. C., was remembered in April with 
special Month’s Mind Masses. A Mass of Requiem was offered for 
him by the Most Rev. B. J. McEntegart, Rector of Catholic University, in the Na- 
tional Shrine of the Immaculate Conception on the University Campus. The Society 
of the Atonement in connection with the Washington Retreat House where Fr. 
Smith was a friend, adviser and retreat master for many years also offered a memor- 
ial Mass for the repose of his soul. 


THEOLOGY During the coming summer months, theology courses for Sisters 
CouRSES will be conducted by the Fathers of the Province at the following 

institutions: Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Our Lady of 

the Elms, Akron, Ohio; Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich.; LaSalle College, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Our Lady of Prouille, Elkins Park, Pa.; Mary Manse College, Toledo, 
Ohio; Mt. Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky.; Mt. 
St. Mary, Newburgh, N. Y.; Notre Dame of Maryland College, Baltimore, Md.; 
St. Catherine’s Convent, St. Catherine’s, Ky.; St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
St. John’s College, Cleveland, Ohio; St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio; Mt. 
St. Joseph College, Mt. St. Joseph on the Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio; Marywood Col- 
lege, Scranton, Pa.; Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa.; Trinity College, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Immaculate Heart Academy, Watertown, N. Y.; Our Lady of Cincinnati 
College, Cincinnati, Ohio; Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Ind.; Immaculata 
College, Immaculata, Pa.; St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind.; Notre Dame 
Training School, Waltham, Mass.; Albertus Magnus, New Haven, Conn.; St. Joseph 
Motherhouse, Baden, Pa.; Dominican Sisters Motherhouse, Oxford, Mich.; St. 
Joseph’s Convent, Saint Mary’s Pa.; Siena College, Memphis, Tenn.; Villa Maria, 
West Chester, Pa.; St. Joseph’s Sisters, Watertown, N. Y.; and Providence College, 
Providence, R. I. 
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ORATORICAL The Twenty-sixth Annual Oratorical Contest, held by the Catholic 

CONTEST Students’ Mission Crusade of the Archdiocese of Washington, 

called on Student Brothers from the House of Studies in Wash- 

ington, D. C. to judge the contest. The semi-finals were judged by Brothers Fabian 

Sheehy O.P., and Valerian LaFrance, O.P. Bro. Fabian was also one of the judges 
for the finals. 


MIssIoN The spring elections of the mission society were held at the Con- 
ACADEMIA vent of the Immaculate Conception, Washington, D. C., early in 

April. The following officers were elected: Bro. Gerard Austin, 
O.P., President; Bro. Terence Reilly, O.P., Delegate; and Bro. Robert Reid, O.P., 
Recording Secretary. In accord with the Holy Father's special mission intention for 
the month of May, the Church in Pakistan, the society stressed this intention in its 
prayer crusade, having particularly in mind the work being done there by the mis- 
sionary Fathers of this Province. 


FOREIGN CHRONICLE 


Fra ANGELICO A necessary and important step in the process of canonization of 

John of Fiesole (Fra Angelico) has been taken. Urged by the Very 
Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., while acting as Vicar General of the Order, and by 
the Order's General Chapter in 1955, the Sacred Congregation has appointed His 
Eminence Celsus Constantini to investigate the cause of Fra Angelico. 


SwITZERLAND The Dominican Convent of Zoffingen in Constance, Switzerland, 
observed its 700th anniversary in the month of April. 


RoME The Very Rev. Luigi Ciappi, O.P., Master of the Sacred Palace at 

the Vatican and theological adviser to the Holy Father, observed 
the silver jubilee of his ordination to the Priesthood in the Church of Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva in Rome. 


MISSION CHRONICLE 


The reception accorded the new Mission Chronicle in the last issue was very 
enthusiastic. Excerpts from letters will continue to be published to give Dominicana 
readers a better idea of mission life and activity in the Province’s mission fields of 
Pakistan and Lebanon. 


PAKISTAN The lonely life of the missionary often inverts what would be the 
normal schedule of a priest in a city parish. 

Eleven-thirty at night is no time to write, especially with two hundred 

miles of desert road to cover on the morrow. But it has been better than a 

month since seeing another priest, let alone a good hour of bantering con- 

versation. The advantages of our community life come fast into focus. 

The utter vastness of missionary territory makes it impossible for the mission 
priest to cover all his duties well: Thus a prime requisite when opening a new 
mission is the employment of catechists who serve in innumerable ways to lighten 
the priests’ overwhelming burden. Their aid is invaluable, but they also need special 
attention. 
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The catechists are having their one day's spiritual retreat this week. Fr. 
Louis Pinto, O.P., a native of India, is the retreat master. We have sixteen 
teachers, called catechists, who teach the Catholic doctrine to the people 
scattered throughout the 35,000 square miles under our care. Each catechist 
has a bicycle but the distances are vast and the roads sandy. They prepare 
the people for Baptism, Holy Communion and Confirmation; they also 
witness a marriage if the priest cannot reach the place on the appointed 
date. The catechist is a high school graduate, who takes a special course of 
catechetical studies for one year. Each month they gather in the central 
mission house for religious instruction and recollection. 


The work of the catechist is completed by the priest who administers the sac- 
raments for which the catechist has prepared the natives. 


Our recent tour in the Sadiqabad area took six days. Again God crowned 
our efforts with numerous Baptisms, Confessions, Holy Communions, Last 
Anointings and even a few Confirmations. There was one old lady, a cen- 
tury old they said, all of whose descendants were Catholics. She expressed 
a desire to die in the Church. So after some instruction by the catechist, 
we baptized her, heard her confession, confirmed her and gave her the 
apostolic blessing. We were unable to give her Viaticum, but if she is 
alive on our next trip and is capable of receiving, we shall do so. 


The new mission territory has had its first Confirmation tour. Bishop F. B. 
Cialeo, O.P., D.D., has the real missionary spirit; he traveled to every 
section of our desert section to give Confirmation to the scattered Catholics. 
Confirmation was given in twelve ‘centers’ in various sections of the 35,000 
square miles. The number of Confirmations averaged over 30 in each of 
the twelve places visited. During the eight day tour, 401 Catholics were 
Confirmed. Each Confirmation visit took exactly three hours; so each morn- 
ing we began at 8 A.M. I registered the names of each, then the Bishop 
examined each candidate; after which Fr. Putz heard the Confessions. 
Then began the Mass and all received Communion. The Bishop gave the 
sermon, and then the Confirmation. We ate at noon. We immediately 
travelled to the next place to begin again. The afternoon session ended at 
6 P.M. Then followed open discussions plus the care of the sick. Bishop 
Cialeo was highly satisfied with the work being done in our part of the 
Diocese of Multan. We had 18 more Baptisms during those eight days, so 
that brings the Baptismal record up to 466, since we began the work in 
August of last year. Of those baptized 190 were adults. 


But the work is only just beginning. Fr. Westwater gives us some idea of what 
is yet to be done. 


My travels took me to Dhera Ghayi Khan. Next to Bahawalpur it is the 
ripest fruit in our vineyard. Where else in the world is there a city of 
60,000 or more people that has never seen a priest? My mission there is 
strictly on the scouting lines; get acquainted with the potentialities (excel- 
lent) and learn about acquisition, at a reasonable rate, of land. It is an 
area that would fast hold me if Loreto weren't to the north. Whoever 
comes in the next five years will be sure to get assigned there, and every 
inch is virgin territory. 


There is also an abundance of extra-sacramental work. 
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Fr. Luke has returned from the hospital in Rawalpindi last month and has 
set up a dispensary in Bahawalpur. His fee for those who can afford it is 
two annas (2¢ U.S.), with medicine in most cases gratis. Several times 
we have been out on tour together. At such times with his medical work 
added to the work of administering the Sacraments, a day of 24 hours is all 
too short. In one village a man was so grateful that he insisted on giving 
us a fine goat. So we had an extra passenger in the jeep. 


Many of the duties really try the ingenuity of the missionary. 


The business of being village lomberdar (mayor) calls into play every 
ounce of wit and wisdom that a man has. A week ago one of the village 
lads came in and complained about the marriage his father was arranging 
for the next day. I can honestly say she was no beauty. That evening we 
called in the father and asked him about his cows. He prided himself on 
them. When he took pains to tell how he looked over many before making 
a choice, we pulled the string and asked him if he didn’t think a man 
should have the same freedom in choosing a wife. He is now looking into 
the possibility of a marriage for his son with one of the village queens his 
son suggested. 


Now that the heat of summer is upon them, new problems must also be tackled 


solved. 


The candles on the altar have no firmness; they swoon in the heat. Bro. 
Thomas Aquinas solved the problem by using empty tin cans. He made 
tubes the size of the candles and painted them to look like candles. Oil is 
put into the tubes and with the help of a wick, the result is perfect. 


But there are also moments of less fatiguing activity, such as this scene. 


One of our benefactors sent a gross of balloons, the type you see at circuses 
and carnivals. They were sensational here. The four footers and the huge 
rabbit ears are something no kid in Pakistan has ever seen. 


PLEASE PRAY FOR OUR MISSIONARIES IN PAKISTAN 


Beirut itself is a curious mixture of East and West in appearance and 
customs. Drinks range from the inevitable Coca-Cola to the native Arac; 
the man in a Western business suit stands next to one in baggy Turkish 
pants; the Frenchmen in beret watches a native chase his fez blown off by 
a sudden gust of wind; a modern American motion picture is shown side 
by side with one from Egypt; the church bells chime over the sound of the 
Moslem muezzin chanting from the minaret the call to prayer (they have 
added loud speakers since I was last here to add to the cacophony) ; autos 
of all sizes and ages honk their horns with or without reason (I think they 
have their horns instead of brakes tested once a year) ; the streets in town 
are narrow and winding—no street seems to run in a straight line any- 
where in town (it looks like an Oriental Boston) and after a rain storm 
they are slippery and messy; houses have no numbers and are known by 
the names of their original owners; street names add to the confusion as 
the same street often has at least three names and a number: the name 





The Lebanon area of mission activity presents an altogether differ- 
ent aspect of mission life. Here there is a highly civilized culture 
combining Eastern and Western life. 
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given by the French during their mandate here, the native name, and the 
more recent Arabic name given by the government; as to the numbers— 
several years ago they decided to simplify everything by numbering the 
streets and took down street signs and put up numbers, but nobody could 
remember the numbers, so now many streets merely have numbers whose 
significance no one knows. Linguistically, you name the language and we 
have it—French, German, English, Dutch, Kurdish, Turkish, Arabic, Ar- 
menian, etc. Cough once and someone will start a conversation; it means 
something in some language. As to religions, we have the Orthodox, 
Catholic, Moslem, and a sprinkling of Protestants including the Mormons 
and Jehovah’s Witnesses. 


The work of the Lebanon personnel, as yet in early stages, follows closely the 
duties of the American parish priest. 


On April 8, we opened the Mission at St. Charles’ Chapel and there was 
a good crowd which we hope will continue until Friday when we will 
have the closing services. Bishop Smith will give the sermon and Apostolic 
Benediction on the last night. Please pray that it will be a spiritual success. 


A more recent letter testified to the success of this Mission. 


To increase the scope of their apostolate: 

We have started taking instructions in French from a young man who 
teaches at International College. At the present time we are in varying 
degrees of progress. Before long the natives will be learning English out 
of self defence. Once French has been mastered perhaps we will take a 
stab at Arabic. 


PLEASE PRAY FOR OUR MISSIONARIES IN LEBANON 


HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


OrDINATIONS Ordination to the Sub-diaconate was conferred upon Brother Finbar 

Hayes by the Most Rev. Merlin J. Guilfoyle, D.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of San Francisco, in ceremonies at St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park. Minor 
Orders of Acolyte and Exorcist were received in the same ceremonies by Brothers 
Mark McPhee, Eugene Sousa, Paul Scanlon, Ambrose Toomey, and Cyril Harney, 
Brother Cletus Kiefer was ordained to the Orders of Porter and Lector. 


PROFESSION On March 25, the Very Rev. H. F. Ward, O.P., Prior of the House 
of Studies, received the simple profession of Lay-Brother Michael 
O'Hara in the convent chapel. 


NECROLOGY Solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated in St. Dominic’s Church, 

Benicia, on May 1 for the repose of the soul of Brother John 
Beckett, Lay-Brother tertiary, who died on April 27. He was assigned to St. John 
Vianney High School, Los Angeles. Rev. J. D. Fearon, O.P., was celebrant; Very 
Rev. P. K. Meagher, O.P., was Deacon; and Rev. P. J. Kelly, O.P., was Sub-deacon, 
The Mass was followed with interment in the Dominican cemetery, Benicia. 


NEw The Rev. Gregory Anderson, O.P., was recently appointed Pastor 
APPOINTMENT of St. Peter Martyr's Church, Pittsburg. 
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VISITORS Three distinguished guests recently visited the House of Studies: 
OF NoTE Father Damian Lunders, O.P., of the Belgian Province, who is 


secretary of the Centere Internationale Cinematique, European film 
rating group; Father Daniel Callus, O.P., Professor in Medieval Studies at Oxford 
University; and Father John Osterreicher, convert from Judaism and internationally 
known editor of the annual publication “The Bridge,” which is concerned with 
studies in Judaeo-Christian relations. 


PROVINCE OF ST. ALBERT THE GREAT 


CONDOLENCES The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 

and prayers to the Rev. Leo Kelly, O.P., Bro. Maurice Johnston, 
O.P., and Bro. Norbert Johnston, O.P., on the death of their fathers; and to the 
Rev. Bernard Dering, O.P., on the death of his sister. 


GOLDEN Fraternal congratulations are extended to the Very Rev. Wenceslaus 
ANNIVERSARY Piec, O.P., who celebrated his fiftieth anniversary as a priest on 
March 30, 1957. 


OrRDINATIONS At St. Rose Priory, Dubuque, Iowa, on October 31, 1956, the Most 
Reverend Leo Binz, Archbishop of Dubuque, conferred first clerical 
tonsure on Brothers Bertrand Ebben, O.P., Basil Fabian, O.P., Urban Kasper, O.P., 
Jude Johnson, O.P., Matthew Hynous, O.P., Dominic Nash, O.P., Kilian O'Malley, 
O.P., Boniface Perry, O.P., Ephrem Schwind O.P., Ralph Rogawski, O.P., Cyril 
Dwiggins, O.P., Charles Fogarty, O.P., Bonaventure Zusy, O.P., Camillus LaPata, 
Eugene Monckton, O.P., Richard Daniel, O.P., and George Nintemann, O.P. 

On the following morning, November 1, 1956, Archbishop Binz ordained the 
same Brothers to the orders of Porter and Lector. He also conferred the subdiaconate 
on Brothers Paul MacLeay, O.P., and Michael Murphy, O.P.; and the diaconate on 
Brothers Ephrem Marieb, O.P., Simon Trutter, O.P., Lawrence Mueller, O.P., 
Nicholas Thielen, O.P., James Cleary, O.P., Vincent Bryce, O.P., Samuel Clift, O.P., 
Gilbert Roxburgh, O.P., Colum Daley O.P., Cletus Wessels, O.P., Alexander Moore, 
O.P., Reginald Doherty, O.P., and Humbert Crilly, O.P. 

At Mission Dolores, San Francisco, California, on December 15, 1956, the 
Most Reverend Merlin Gilfoyle, Auxiliary Bishop of San Francisco, ordained 
Brother Stanislaus Gorski, O.P., of St. Albert’s Province, to the Holy Priesthood. 

On December 27, 1956, during a joint ordination held at the Trappist Abbey 
of Our Lady of New Melleray, Dubuque, Iowa, the Most Rev. Leo Binz, Archbishop 
of Dubuque, conferred the diaconate on Brothers Mannes Gambro, O.P., Ceslaus 
Krenzke, O.P., Paul MacLeay, O.P., Michael Murphy, O.P., Melchior Wyss, O.P.; 
and Martin Pino, O.P., for the Province of the Holy Rosary in the Philippines. 

On April 22, 1957, at Saint Rose Priory, Dubuque, Iowa, the Most Reverend 
Loras T. Lane, Bishop of Rockford, conferred the orders of exorcist and acolyte on 
Brothers Bertrand Ebben, O.P., Basil Fabian, O.P., Urban Kasper, O.P., Jude John- 
son, O.P., Matthew Hynous, O.P., Dominic Nash, O.P., Kilian O'Malley, O.P., 
Boniface Perry, O.P., Ephrem Schwind, O.P., Ralph Rogawski, O.P., Cyril Dwig- 
gins, O.P., Charles Fogarty, O.P., Bonaventure Zusy, O.P., Camillus LaPata, O.P., 
Eugene Monckton, O.P., Richard Daniel O.P., and George Nintemann, O.P. 

At the same ceremony Bishop Lane ordained to the subdiaconate Brothers Wal- 
ter O'Connell, O.P., Maurice Johnston, O.P., Marcolinus Nouza, O.P., Matthias 
Walsh, O.P., Austin McGinley, O.P., Thaddeus Sehlinger, O.P., Benedict Meis, 








—— aw 
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O.P., Joseph Haddad, O.P., Andrew Kolzow O.P., Timothy Gibbons, O.P., John 
Rock, O.P., Luke Feldstein, O.P., Louis Bertrand Kroeger, O.P., and Anthony 
Schillaci, O.P. 


EvENTS On March 10, 1957, the Faculty and Students of the House of 

Philosophy, River Forest, Illinois, held Scholastic Exercises in 
honor of St. Thomas. Bro. Valerian Thomas, O.P., read a paper entitled: The Chris- 
tendom of Jacques Maritain. In the scholastic disputation Bro. Donald Pikell, O.P., 
defended the thesis: “Created Separated Substances Are Also to Be Treated in Meta- 
physics, and Indeed Properly.” Bro. Benjamin Russell, O.P., was the objector. Master 
of Ceremonies for the evening was Bro. Innocent Hartmann, O.P. 

From April 2, 1957, to April 5, 1957, exercises were held at the House of 
Studies, River Forest, Illinois, in honor of St. Vincent Ferrer. The Rev. Charles L. 
Gainor, O.P., preached a Triduum and also the sermon at the Solemn High Mass 
on April 5, 1957, the feast of St. Vincent Ferrer. 

On April 5, 1957, the finals in the annual Saint Vincent Ferrer Oratorical Con- 
test were held. Winners were: Bro. Raphael Rearden, O.P., and Bro. Athanasius 
McDonough, O.P. Other finalists included Bros. Alfred Gorton, O.P., Cajetan Fiore, 
O.P., Valentine McInnes, O.P., and Barnabas Shockey, O.P. Bro. Wilfred Leuer, 
O.P., introduced the speakers. The judges were the Very Rev. Jerome T. Treacy, 
O.P., P.G., the Very Rev. Vincent Ferrer Kienberger, O.P., P.G., the Rev. Charles 
L. Gainor, O.P., the Rev. Augustine Rock, O.P., and the Rev. Father Ward, C.P. 


MIssIONS Fathers Philip Cantlebary, O.P., Urban Goss, O.P., Richard Farmer, 

O.P., and Gregory Moore, O.P., have been asigned to our missions 
in Nigeria. Father Cantlebary flew to Africa in May to relieve Father Lewis M. 
Shea, O.P., in the northern Apostolic Prefecture of Sokoto. The others will follow 
by boat in September. Father Moore will be stationed at Yaba, Lagos, in the south 
of Nigeria; Fathers Goss, Farmer, and Moore will travel north to join Father Cantle- 
bary in Sokoto. 


VISITORS The Most Rev. Robert Dwyer, Bishop of Reno, was a recent visitor 
to the Province. 


LECTURE On March 1, 1957, the Very Rev. Daniel A. Callus, O.P., S.T.M., 

Lecturer at the University of Oxford, Professor Emeritus of the 
University of Malta, Fellow of the Royal Historical Society, and a leading authority 
on the Middle Ages, lectured to the students at the Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Illinois, on St. Thomas and St. Albert. 


SISTERS' CHRONICLE 


St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


Mother M. Aloyse, O.P., accompanied by Sister M. Boniface, O.P., attended a 
meeting of the major superiors of the mid-west region, April 3, at the Conrad- 
Hilton, Chicago. 

During Easter week, Mother Aloyse, O.P., and Sister Charles Ann, O.P., 
Novice Mistress, will be guests of St. Catherine's, Kentucky, where the Dominican 
Mothers General Conference will be held. 

Sister Angelita, O.P., President of the College, and Sister Ursula Marie, O.P., 
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Directress of the Academy, represented St. Mary’s at the North Central Association, 
Palmer House, Chicago. 

Spring Retreat, at the Motherhouse, will be conducted by the Very Rev. Bernard 
C. Werner, O.P. 

The Rev. Urban Voll, O.P., of Theology Department read a paper and took 
part in the discussion when the Catholic College Teachers of Sacred Doctrine met 
at the Statler Hotel, Cleveland, during Easter Week. 

On Sunday, May 5, the Community celebrated the Golden Jubilee of Sister 
Bernarda, O.P., Sister Eleanor, O.P., Sister Adelaide, O.P., and Sister Christina, O.P. 

Twenty-three Sisters will be Silver Jubilarians in July. 

The Notre Dame Glee Club of Indiana gave a joint concert with the Glee Club 
of the College of St. Mary of the Springs, Saturday evening, May 18. Proceeds from 
the affair will be for the Mother Stephanie Memorial Fund. 

Sister Deborah Walsh, a native of New Haven, Connecticut; Sister Albertine 
O'Connell, of New York; and Sister Zita Zapella, born at Horst-Preussen, Ger- 
many; Sister Norberta Dorr of Carlisle, Ohio, and Sister Mary Andrew McLinden 
died. R.I.P. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, New Jersey 


On March 21, Sister Marie Therese, O.P., made her perpetual Vows in the 
presence of the Community. The Rev. Edward P. Looney officiated and preached the 
sermon. 

On May 11, Sister Anne Mary of the Trinity, O.P., made her Temporary Pro- 
fession and Miss Eleanor Lukas received the Habit. Rev. Andrew Ansbro, C.P., 
officiated and preached the sermon. 

The Third Order Chapters that have their headquarters in the Monastery will 
have their last meeting until September. The men’s Chapter will combine the meet- 
ing day and Communion Breakfast. Rev. Joseph E. Hyde, O.P., recently released 
from China, will be the guest speaker and Rev. Thomas A. Mullaney, O.P., will 
celebrate the Mass. 

On April 24, a Solemn High Mass of thanksgiving was celebrated in honor of 
Mother Mary Clare, O.P., Prioress. The Sisters sang the Mass. The Mass was offered 
on Mother Clare’s feast Day, which was transferred because of Holy Week. 


St. Catherine of Siena Convent, Fall River, Massachusetts 

Work is progressing on an addition to the Motherhouse building, a four-floor 
section with basement, which will provide new classrooms for Dominican Academy, 
a faculty lounge for lay teachers, a restroom for high school students, and a guidance 
room. It will also double the present library space for high school and will extend 
the convent infirmary. The new construction has become necessary because of in- 
creasing enrollment in the academy, especially in the high school section. 

Rev. Anselm Vitie, O.P., of Providence College, has been giving monthly 
conferences to the Sisters of the Motherhouse throughout the year. Father Vitie 
celebrated the High Mass Commencement Day, June 9, and presided at graduation 
exercises for high school. 

Rev. Godfrey Reilly, C.P., of Scranton, conducted a three-day retreat for stu- 
dents of the academy during Passion Week. On the closing day, Rev. Marcellus 
White, of the Brighton Passionist Monastery, spoke to the students about present 
conditions in the formerly flourishing mission fields of China. Fr. White was im- 
prisoned by the Communists in China. He was released during the past year after 
four years of solitary confinement. 
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During this school year, senior and junior members of the academy Student 
Council joined with other high school students of the city, diocesan and public 
schools, to form the Catholic Students Council of Fall River Organized primarily 
to provide entertainment for high school students under Catholic auspices, the 
Council has also conducted holy hours, a Day of Recollection and a closed retreat at 
Cathedral Camp, North Dartmouth, May 24-26. 

Dominican Academy is a charter member in the diocesan Queen of Peace So- 
dality Union, recently formed Dominican Prefect Louise Chouinard was elected 
treasurer of the Union at the April 11 meeting. 

Senior sodality candidates were received into the academy Sodality of Our Lady 
of the Rosary on May 31, Feast of the Queenship of Mary; the Crowning of the 
Blessed Virgin was held the same day. On the feast of St. Catherine of Siena, sec- 
ondary patron of the sodality, Fr. Donald Belanger, Director, offered a special 
Mass in the convent chapel for all sodalists and candidates. 

Forty-five members of the journalism club, “The Aquinette,” attended the 
Publications Conference for Catholic Schools at Merrimack College, North Andover, 
May 4, taking part in panel discussions on various phases of newspaper and year- 
book work. 

The 1957 yearbook, DOMINILOG, features a Dominican theme, “‘Our School 
Is a Dominican School,’ developing the theme through art work and copy, with 
illustrations from the lives of saints of the Order. 


Our Lady of the Elms, Akron 3, Ohio 


Sister M. Dominica and Sister Marianne, O.P., attended the convention of The 
National Association of Secondary School Principals in Washington, D. C., Feb- 
ruary 23-27. 

The Most Rev. Floyd L. Begin., S.T.D., J.C.D., offered Pontifical Low Mass 
at the Motherhouse on April 22, to commemorate the Golden Jubilee of Sisters M. 
Peronilla and M. Matilda, O.P., and the Silver Jubilee of Sisters M. Edith, M. Pa- 
tricia, M. James, and M. Anthony, O.P. The Rev. Bernard Shaffer, O.P., and Rev. 
L. Virant were Chaplains to the Bishop. The sermon was preached by The Rev. 
Joseph Buckley, S.M., pastor of Pius X Church, Cleveland. 

The NCEA Convention held in Milwaukee, April 23-26 was attended by Sisters 
M. Victor, M. Bernice, M. Dominica, M. Stella, M. Agatha, and M. Eileen, O.P. 

During Easter Week Mother M. Rosalia, O.P., and Sister M. Mildred, O.P., 
attended the Dominican Mothers General Conference held at St. Catharine, Kentucky. 


St. Cecilia Congregation, Nashville, Tennessee 

The Rev. Norbert Georges, O.P., of St. Vincent Ferrer’s Priory, New York 
City, gave an address to the Sisters of the St. Cecilia Convent and the students of 
the Academy of St. Rose of Lima and Blessed Martin de Porres on April 6, Father 
Georges illustrated his lecture with slides. 

Mrs. Ernest Tibbitts, President of the International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae, and Miss Mabel Wingate, chairman of the Sisters’ Scholarship Fund, were 
honor guests at a joint meeting of the St. Cecilia and St. Bernard Alumnae Associa- 
tions held at St. Cecilia Academy on April 11. Miss Helen Werbach, president of 
the St. Cecilia Alumnae, presided over the meeting and introduced the guests of 
honor. Miss Evelyn Howington, President of the Tennessee Chapter of the I.F.C.A. 
spoke of the importance of the Federation, and gave a brief report of the work ac- 
complished by the Tennessee Chapter in past years, 

Notre Dame High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee was cited on two occasions 
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during the current school year for outstanding work in science. Miss Barbara Con- 
way, sophomore, won a trip to the National Science Fair held in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, May 9-11, expense-paid, with an opportunity to take part in the National 
Fair. In the Junior High School division, Notre Dame won a plaque for having 
the greatest number of prize-winning exhibits. 

Sister Hyacinth, O.P., sponsor of the Science Club of Notre Dame High School, 
Chattanooga, and Sister Mercedes, O.P., teacher in the junior high school depart- 
ment, were also awarded expense-paid trips to the National Science Fair held in 
Los Angeles. 

Mother Joan of Arc, O.P., Prioress General, and Sister Isabel, O.P., Mistress 
of Novices, attended the biennial meeting of the Dominican Mothers General Con- 
ference held at St. Catherine of Siena Convent, St. Catherine, Kentucky, April 25-28. 

Sister Dorothea, O.P., librarian of St. Cecilia Academy, and Sister Thomas 
Aquinas, O.P., of Notre Dame High School, Chattanooga, attended the annual meet- 
ing of the National Catholic Library Association, Louisville, Kentucky, April 23-26. 

Homecoming Day, sponsored by the St. Cecilia Alumnae Association, was ob- 
served this year on May 18. Mr. A. L. Crabb, professor emeritus of George Peabody 
College, Nashville, and author of several books of especial interest to Tennesseans, 
was the guest speaker. Honor guests were the members of the senior class of 1957 of 
St. Cecilia Academy. 

The ninety-seventh annual commencement exercises of St. Cecilia Academy 
were held in the Academy chapel on the morning of May 31. The commencement 
Mass was celebrated by The Most Rev. William L. Adrian, O.P., who also presented 
diplomas and awards to the graduates. The Rev. Paul E. Caldwell, pastor of St. 
Edward’s Church, Nashville, gave the address. 

In the fall of 1957, a new era in the history of St. Cecilia Academy will begin, 
as the historic school will be transferred to its new location on Harding Road in 
West Nashville. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, St. Clara Convent, 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


During National Bible Week the Rev. Richard Murphy, O.P., showed slides of 
the Holy Land and lectured to the Sisters, Novices and Postulants. 

On February 24 the Ave Maria Radio Hour presented The Seed and the Glory, 
depicting the life of the Very Rev. Samuel C. Mazzuchelli, O.P., on Station WMCA 
in New York City. This initial launching began the circuit of four hundred radio 
stations which will eventually carry the program. 

Mother Mary Benedicta and Sister Walter attended the installation of the Most 
Rev. Lambert Hoch as Bishop of Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Bronze statues of the Annunciation group made by Sister Marie Gertrude in 
Florence, Italy, were blessed at St. Clara on May 25, by the Rev. J. B. Walker, O.P. 

On March 11 Sister Mary Nona, president of Edgewood College, Madison, 
Wis., presented a paper “Religious Aspects in Teaching American History on the 
Elementary Level” to the American Council on Education meeting at Arden House, 
Harriman, New York. The meeting’s purpose was to discuss religion in public 
education. Sister Nona was asked to prepare one of the papers to be discussed by 
the group of sixty-seven members. Representatives of all interested groups were 
present by invitation of the American Council. 

On the feast of St. Thomas Aquinas His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
gave a scholarly address at Rosary College on Faith and Reason in which he ap- 
pealed for “live, avid, searching minds’ among college students, who should learn 
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to know and imitate St. Thomas. ‘Truth, which as he teaches, lifts us to share in 
the Divine Mind, was for him a sacred thing. In the realm of the unknown, St. 
Thomas was a great proponent of the freedom of the mind,” the Cardinal said. 

Sister Chrystella, $.D., was buried in the convent cemetery at Sinsinawa on 
Holy Saturday. Sister Chrystella and her companion, Sister Fidelis, Sisters of the 
Destitute, came to America from India in August 1954. They spent two years at 
Rosary College doing pre-medic work and in Sepember 1956 enrolled at the Stritch 
School of Medicine in Chicago, residing at St. Jarlath Convent. Sister Chrystella 
became ill in February and died at Mercy Hospital on Holy Thursday. Because of 
the distance from their native land funeral services were conducted at St. Clara 
Convent by three Indian priests who used the Malabar Rite and chanted the Office 
of the Dead in Syro-Chaldean. Six Sisters from India, students in this country, at- 
tended the funeral. 


Sisters Mary Colletta, Margaret Rose, Elise, Rosine, Romanus, Alain and Carita 
died recently. R.I.P. 


Congregation of the Queen of the Holy Rosary, 
Mission San Jose, California 


Sister M. Annette, O.P., of San Francisco and Sister M. Louise, O.P., of Pasa- 
dena represented the community at the NCEA convention held at Milwaukee, Wisc., 
April 23-26. 

Solemn Holy Week services were held for the first time in the new chapel on 
the Motherhouse grounds at Mission San Jose. The Very Rev. Benedict M. Blank, 
O.P., chaplain was celebrant and was assisted at the several functions by the clerics 
of St. Albert’s College, Oakland. 

The first annual community retreat was conducted at the Motherhouse by Rev. 
Joseph Sanguinetti, O.P., from June 6-13. 

On June 13, after a solemn high Mass, eleven postulants received the holy 
habit of St. Dominic. The Rev. Stanley J. Reilly of Los Altos represented His Ex- 
cellency Archbishop John J. Mitty and presided at the ceremony. 

First and Final Profession ceremonies followed the solemn high Mass cele- 
brated at 9:30 a.m. on Sunday, June 23, in the Motherhouse chapel. Rev. Stanley 
J. Reilly of Los Altos, represented His Excellency, the Archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco, and presided at the double ceremony. Twelve sisters made their first profession 
for one year, and eleven sisters pronounced their final vows. 

Summer Sesions of Queen of the Holy Rosary College were opened on Monday, 
June 24, with Holy Mass celebrated in honor of the Holy Ghost by the community 
chaplain in the new college chapel. 


Holy Cross Congregation, Amityville, New York 


During Easter week two retreats were held for Sisters assigned to various sum- 
mer duties in the Congregation. One was given at Amityville, New York by Rev. 
John F. Ryan, O.P., and another at Saint Joseph’s, Sullivan County, New York 
by Rev. John P. Carrigan, O.P. 

Rev. Mother M. Bernadette de Lourdes, O.P., Prioress General, and Rev. 
Mother M. Adelaide, O.P., Subprioress, attended the Mothers General Meeting at 
St. Catherine’s Kentucky. They also visited Rev. Mother M. Aloysia, O.P., and her 
community at Great Bend, Kansas, before returning to the Mother House. 

From April 23-26, a large group of Sisters was present at the N.C.E.A. Con- 
vention in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Several of the Sisters were guests of Father Rock, 
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O.P., at a luncheon given during the convention by the Priory Press of Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

During the same time, a representative group of Sisters was at the Catholic 
Librarians’ Convention held in Louisville, Kentucky. 

Sister M. Rose Cecilia and Sister Mary Brendan attended the Catholic Music 
Convention in St. Louis, Mo., over the weekend of May 3. 

On April 19, St. Agnes Academic School at which our Sisters teach became the 
Cathedral Parish School when Rockville Centre was made a new diocese comprising 
Nassau and Suffolk counties. 

On April 12, Mother M. Celeste, O.P., Assistant Community Supervisor of 
Schools, acted as chairman at the Roundtable of Science held at Bishop Loughlin 
High School. 

The Jesuit Fathers Minstrel Show, held on May 19 and May 26 for the benefit 
of the Congregation’s Building Fund, proved a great success. The performance was 
given at Chellis Hall attached to Mary Immaculate Hospital. 

Sisters Pauline Marie, Ermelindis and Simonetta died. R.I.P. 


Convent of Saint Dominic, Blauvelt, New York 

Sister Lawrence Marie has been appointed Regional Chairman of Region 1-B, 
including the states of New York and New Jersey, of the Teaching Brothers and 
Sisters Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. This appointment for 
a five year period was made by Most Rev. H. L. Lamb, D.D., Episcopal Chairman. 

The Catholic Daughters of America, Court St. Jude of Washingtonville, New 
York, has granted a scholarship to the Catholic University of America to Sister Jean 
Marie for the purpose of promoting her knowledge of techniques in the teaching 
of the Blind. Sister Jean Marie is teaching at Lavelle School for the Blind conducted 
by our Sisters. 

Representatives of our Congregation were present at the Convention of the 
N.C.E.A. held at Milwaukee and also at that of the Society of Catholic College 
Teachers of Sacred Scripture held at Cleveland during the week of Easter. 


Saint Catharine of Siena Congregation, Saint Catharine, Kentucky 


On January 30, the Most Rev. Stephen A. Leven, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
San Antonio, Texas made a brief visit to the Mother House. The Rev. Albert A. 
Ruetz, C.R., President of Saint Mary College, Saint Mary, Kentucky, accompanied 
His Excellency. 

Holy Rosary Academy, Louisville, was awarded the George Washington Honor 
Medal by the Freedoms Foundation of America on February 22. 

On March 7, the Rev. Jerome J. Jurasko, O.P., directed the Junior College 
students’ program of Thomistic Disputation. 

In the evening of Saint Thomas Aquinas’ Feast the Rev. Daniel Crowley, O.P., 
outlined the pattern of Saint Thomas’ devotion to the Passion of Christ. 

The Dominican Mothers General Conference assembled in the Mother House 
Chapel of Saint Catharine on April 25 at 9:00 A.M. for the Solemn High Mass 
celebrated by the Very Rev. Cornelius A. Musselman, O.P. The Very Rev. Philip 
F. Mulhern, O.P., assisted as Deacon and the Very Rev. Ferrer Smith, O.P., as Sub- 
deacon. The Rev. Thomas E. D. Hennessy, O.P., preached. The minor ministers 
were: Revs. Jerome McCann, O.P., Declan Kane, OP., Raymond Corr, O.P., joka 
A. McKeon, O.P., M. B. Schepers, O.P., T. N. McPaul, O.P. 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. John A. Floersch addressed the Dominican 
Mothers General at their first morning session. 
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During the Conference days the Most Rev. Francis R. Cotton, D.D., Bishop of 
Owensboro, Kentucky, paid a visit to Saint Catharine. 

The Mothers General were accorded the honor of a concert by the noted artist 
Mr. Emerson Myers, Head of the Piano Faculty of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica on Friday evening of April 26. 

At the close of the business conferences the Dominican Mothers General elected 
Mother Mary Julia, O.P., Saint Catharine, President; Mother Rosalia, O.P., Akron, 
Vice-President; Mother Mary Geraldine, O.P., Blauvelt, Secretary-Treasurer for the 
"57-59 term. San Rafael, California will be hostess to the 59 Conference. 

Sisters Julita, Angelita, Mary, Benigna and Mary Anne of Mary Immaculate 
Hospital, Lebanon, attended the April State Hospital Convention held in Lexington. 

Sisters Clara and Angelica represented the community at the Cleveland Catholic 
Hospitals Workshop for Medical Technicians; Sister Benigna attended the Work- 
shop for Medical Record Librarians, and Sisters Ivo and Terence attended the 
Workshop for Dietitians. ; 

On May 1 the Xavier University Clef Club sang a repertoire of classical and 
semi-classical selections for the Community and the Academy and College students. 

Forty Hours Devotion was observed at the Mother House on May 5, 6 and 7. 

The June 2 Baccalaureate was preached by the Rev. J. R. Desmond, O.P. The 
Commencement message was given by the Most Rev. Charles G. Maloney, D.D., 
Bishop of Louisville, on June 3. 

On the Feast of the Assumption the community will observe the silver anni- 
versary of the religious profession of Sisters Florentine, Annine and Catherine 
Gertrude. 

Through the courtesy of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Lawrence B. Killian, D.D., pastor at 
Sacred Heart Parish, East Boston, Mass., Sister Louis Mary, O.P., has been accorded 
the Cardinal Spellman Scholarship to Villa Schifancia, Florence, Italy. Sister will 
spend the school year 1957-1958 studying art in Florence. 

Sister Alexandrine Fleming, O.P., died February 8 in the fifty-first year of 
religious profession; Sister Mary Mark Kelley, April 11 in the thirty-ninth year of 
religious life; Sister Mauricia Scott, April 16 in the forty-fifth year of religious 
vows. R.I.P. 


St. Catherine's Motherhouse, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Early this year, His Eminence Cardinal Samuel Stritch, our Cardinal Protector, 
issued his executorial decree on the Pontifical indult approving the new adjustments 
to our Constitutions. After consultation with the Rev. Timothy M. Sparks, O.P., it 
was decided that work on re-editing the translation of the old text and incorpora- 
tion of the new adjustments will begin this summer. 

On February 10, at the close of a retreat given by the Rev. John L. Callahan, 
O.P., editor of Cross and Crown, two candidates received the Holy Habit; Eleanor 
Martin of Kenosha, who became Sister Leo Marie and Winfred Noonan of La 
Crosse, Wisc., who is now Sister M. Shaun. 

As part of our activities for vocation month, the Rev. Gilbert Graham, Voca- 
tional Director for the Province of St. Albert the Great, addressed the personnel of 
St. Catherine's Hospital regarding different aspects of vocations. 

The new convent for the Sisters of Sacred Heart Hospital, Hanford, California, 
was blessed on February 11. Open house was held the previous day. Sacred Heart 
Hospital was fully approved by the Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals. 
Mercy Hospital, Merced, California, was granted Hill-Burton funds recently. 

On March 3, Mother General attended the first Pontifical Mass of His Excel- 
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lency Bishop Harry Clinch, Auxiliary Bishop of Monterey-Fresno at St. Mary’s 
Church, Taft, California. The Sisters teaching at St. Mary’s School were hostesses 
to the visiting Sisters attending this function. 

Sister M. Mark, R.N.A., took part in a refresher course on anesthesia in Detroit 
and Sister M. Aquinas attended an Institute in Dietetics in Minneapolis. 

Mother General and Sister M. Imelda, Novice Mistress, went to St. Catharine’s 
Motherhouse, St. Catharine, Kentucky, for the meeting of Dominican Mothers 
General. 


Monastery of the Blessed Sacrament, Detroit, Michigan 


On the feast of our Blessed Mother's Purification, the community was privileged 
to welcome a replica of the famous Pilgrim Virgin of Fatima within its cloister. The 
entire community met the statue at the enclosure door with lighted candles and then 
escorted it in solemn procession to the choir where the statue was placed on an 
especially prepared shrine. Throughout the entire day, the Nuns prayed for the 
great needs of the suffering world and pleaded for the speedy fulfillment of the 
Fatima promises. After the singing of Compline, the community again solemnly 
escorted the statue to the enclosure door where it was received by the custodians to 
continue its merciful pilrimage to many American homes and convents. 

During the first two weeks of Lent, the yearly retreat was conducted by Rev. 
John F. Ryan, O.P. 

In March the community was privileged to have Holy Mass celebrated in their 
adoration chapel by the Most Rev. Gaetano Pollio, P.I.M.E., exiled Archbishop of 
Kaifing, Capital of the Honan Province, China. After Mass he spoke to the nuns 
describing some of his experiences during his six months imprisonment in a foul 
Chinese prison. Although condemned to perpetual exile, he cheerfully looks forward 
with the hope that someday he will be permitted to return. 

Due to the kindly reception of the Rotogravure pictures in the local paper 
depicting the Monastic life and various activities of the community, we have re- 
ceived numerous applications from interested aspirants and a very welcomed increase 
in the work for needed maintenance. 

The Monastery Building Fund, begun for the future re-location in North Farm- 
ington, Mich., progresses slowly. The nuns feel however, that God’s kindly provi- 
dence will soon bless the big project with success. 

During Easter week the community was happy to receive word from far off 
Ceylon, India, that the Mission gifts sent to the Rev. Fr. Frendo, O.P., finally reached 
him. 

The Blue Army of Our Lady of Fatima in the Archdiocese has taken up the 
cause of the Cloistered Dominican Sisters of Oakland Ave. To help the sisters’ 
building fund, Blue Army members staged Fr. Urban Nagle’s “Our Lady of Fatima” 
play. The Don Largo chorus was featured. 


Monastery of Our Lady of Grace, North Guilford, Connecticut 

At a ceremony on March 25, our four “‘fire-postulants,” who proved their virtue 
as few postulants have a chance to do, and followed their postulancy with a novice- 
ship of equal quality, made profession of temporary vows. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Vincent 
J. Hines, J.C.D., Vicar of Religious for the Archdiocese of Hartford, presided at 
the ceremony. The High Mass was sung by Rev. John B. Mulgrew, O.P., of Spencer, 
Mass. Rev. Walter Dominic Hughes, O.P., preached the sermon. The novices 
making profession were Sr. Mary Dolores of Jesus Crucified, O.P., of Cranston, R.I., 
Sr. Mary, O.P., of Trenton, N. J., Sr. Mary John of the Cross, O.P., and Sr. Mary 
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Frances Therese of the Child Jesus, O.P., both of Oakville (Waterbury), Conn. 

At the same ceremony, the last postulant the Community has been able to accept 
in their very crowded temporary quarters received the Habit, taking the name of 
Sr. Mary of the Infant Jesus. Sr. Mary of the Infant Jesus is from Newark, Ohio. 
Her brother, Rev. Philip Cantlebury, O.P., of St. Albert’s Province, was unable to 
attend the ceremony, but visited the Community on May 3 and 4, on his way to 
the missions in Africa. Another applicant for admission to the Community has been 
accepted, but must wait to be admitted until the Community obtains larger quarters. 

On the evening of March 25 the Community enjoyed a visit from Rev. Joseph 
E. Hyde, O.P. In January Father Hyde had replaced Father Richard Heath, O.P., as 
temporary chaplain for the Community for a week, when Father Heath sailed for 
Lebanon. 

Despite the limitations of their temporary chapel, the Community was able to 
carry out fully all the Holy Week services. They are deeply grateful to their Chap- 
lain, Rev. Reginald Craven, O.P., who made it possible. More than a dozen Holy 
Cross Brothers, from Notre Dame High School across the street from the nuns’ 
temporary home, attended the Good Friday and Vigil of Easter Services so that 
the little “public chapel” (the front third of the room) was as crowded as the nuns’ 
choir. The two Communities participated together in the renewal of baptismal vows, 
and the Litany of the Saints, and the realization of unity was an added Easter joy. 

On May 4, The Most Rev. John F. Hackett, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Hart- 
ford, presided at a ceremony in which three novices made profession of solemn 
vows. After four preliminary Masses, the ceremony Mass was a Solemn High Mass, 
with Rev. John B. Mulgrew, O.P., of Spencer, Mass., as Celebrant, Rev. Walter 
Dominic Hughes, O.P., of Providence College as Deacon, and Rev. Walter O'Beirne, 
O.P., of Providence College, as Subdeacon. Father O’Beirne preached the sermon. 
Rev. Reginald Craven, O.P., Chaplain, was Master of Ceremonies. The Sisters mak- 
ing solemn profession were Sr. Mary Dorothy of Jesus Crucified, O.P., of New 
Haven, Conn., Sr. Mary Veronica of Jesus, O.P., of Newark, N. J., and Sr. Mary 
of God, O.P., of Crystal Lake (Chicago), Ill. Sr. Mary of God holds a Ph.D. in 
Theology from St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Out in North Guilford the new Monastery of Our Lady of Grace is slowly 
taking shape. It will be of sand-colored brick that has a rough stone finish, with 
limestone trim. The concrete foundations are nearly completed and the brick walls 
have been started so that it is possible to visualize the shape of the building from 
what has already been done. The building is to be in traditional monastic style, 
with four wings surrounding a cloister court. The main structure will be one story 
high, but the site of the monastery is so shaped that the basement work-rooms will 
have full-sized windows on the outside, creating a split-level effect. 





